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For a lexas Vacation 


Humble Touring Service will provide 
facts about Texas points of interest. Ask for 
this special Texas service, along with an 
up-to-date map of the state. 

Ask at any Humble sign for a postcard 
addressed to the Touring Service (postage 
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Regional Book Publishing 


The Naylor Company is well and favorably 
known as one of the most progressive and suc- 
cessful regional book publishing houses in 
America. 


Despite a popular concept that book publish- 
ing could succeed only in New York or some 
other Eastern metropolitan center, the Naylor 
Company has accomplished the unusual thing, 
having furnished an outlet for the worthwhile 
literary efforts of many writers. It is providing 
adequate facilities for publication and distribu- 
tion. Naylor authors reside in practically every 
state. 


The Company operates its own well-equipped 
printing and binding plant, manufacturing its 
own books. Competent shipping facilities are 
maintained, and the number of its mailings is 
among the largest of those shipped from the 
San Antonio post office. Its market is all 
America. 


The Naylor Company has published more 
historical books of Texas and the Southwest 
than any other publishing house. 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


It has published more books than all other 
publishing concerns in the Southwest. 


It publishes books to sell; and holds the 
record of having published the all-time best 
sellers of Texas books. 


Its sales policy to dealers is said to be the 
most liberal and fairest of all book publishers; 
therefore, it is constantly building good will 
and market outlets. 


National magazines and large metropolitan 
newspapers have been generous in reviewing 
Naylor published books. 


The Naylor Company is proud of the recog- 
nition it has gained, having been consistently 
listed among the first 100° publishers in the 
country in the number of titles and in the lead 
among all regional book publishers. 


During the past two decades, the Company 
has brought out scores and scores of good titles. 
The Company has actually been in business since 
1921, and has been publishing books since 1930. 
Its entire facilities are devoted exclusively to 
hooks. 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
20 Se. Sa. 
San Antonio, Texas 
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Editor 


SOUTHWEST Review 


The Editor’s Notebook 


Notre WELL that this is our Annual Literary 
Number, devoted to consideration of the prob- 
lems writers face in their individual art and 
in their relationships with society. In this po- 
litical year the ferment of ideas seems all-per- 
vasive, to the point that we find ourselves pre- 
senting no detached view of form and style, 
techniques and crarts, but rather a deeply 
pondered examination of content and attitude. 
Essays on “hate” literature, on Faulkner's 
moralistic structure, on the retreat from 
utopia, and on,the poetry of war all demon- 
strate the inclination of today’s writer to- 
ward an ethical orientation, an honest grap- 
pling with problems of value, of good and evil; 
a genuine concern for the world and its woes. 

This “rediscovery of the moral problem in 
modern literature’ is not, however, accom- 
panied in very many cases by discovery of easy 
solutions—in fact the prevailing tone is one 
of intense pessimism. The current discourage- 
ment over man’s hopes differs from the old 
escapist lost-generation philosophies of despair, 


though, by being frequently linked with a call 
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to ameliorative action in the face of all odds. 
Charles I. Glicksberg points out in his essay on 
“Anti-Utopianism in Modern Literature,” for 
example, that the disillusioned ex-Communist 
Julien, hero of Arthur Koestler’s The Age of 
Longing, feels Europe is irrevocably doomed— 
yet Julien also believes, just as sincerely, in 
“the ethical imperative of fighting evil, even 
if the fight is hopeless.” 

Writers who create evil, rather than fight 
it, are examined in our lead article. Words have 
never found less worthy use than in the tawdry 
genre of the “‘subliterature of hate,” the nadir 
of propagandistic writing which appeals basely 
to the basest and most irrational of all preju- 
dices, those against racial and creedal groups. 
The low-blow boys who turn out hate sheets are 
especially active in 1952, as a story in the May 
5 issue of Time indicates. This account of the 
smear campaign against Eisenhower cites many 
of the old familiar names—Joseph P. Kamp, 
Gerald L. K. Smith, Gerald B. Winrod, the 
photo specialist Robert H. Williams—who are 
now, according to Time, busily waging “a cam- 
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paign of character assassination such as the 
U.S. has not seen since the 1928 campaign 
against Alfred E. Smith.” A book just pub- 
lished by Doubleday, The Troublemakers by 
Arnold Forster and Benjamin Epstein, adds 
ample documentation to outline the clear and 
present danger to our democratic way of life 
posed by the smear artists. 

Author of “The Subliterature of Hate in 
America” is MARGARET L. HARTLEY, for the 
past five years SWR assistant editor and staff 
writer, In her student days at Pomona College 
Mrs. Hartley majored in political science, with 
particular emphasis on the study of propa- 
ganda techniques, an interest she has main- 
tained since. 

CHARLES GLICKSBERG’S “Anti-Utopianism 
in Modern Literature” is an especially perti- 
nent sequel to, and amplification of, his earlier 
essay, “The Problem of Evil in Modern Litera- 
ture” (SWR Autumn 1947). The author, a 
frequent contributor to these pages, teaches at 
Brooklyn College and the New School. 

A welcome newcomer to SWR is WALTON 
Litz of Little Rock, Arkansas, recent Prince- 
ton graduate now in residence at Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, as a Rhodes Scholar. His study of 
Faulkner’s moral-apocalyptic view of history 
and formal use of visual imagery is intended, 
he states, as a corrective to certain tendencies 
in recent Faulknerian criticism. 

A poet himself, MARTIN STAPLES SHOCKLEY 
has not, however, gotten around to remedying 
the lack of “war poetry” in contemporary 
American writing which he points out in 


“Trumpets Which Did Not Sing.” Virginia- 


Cover 

“Dry River” by Peter Hurd was 
exhibited in the special show entitled 
Some Businessmen Collect Contempo- 
rary Art’ at the Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts recently. The New Mexico 
artist’s painting was loaned by Daniel 
Longwell of New York. 


The real facts about 


the navahos 


In these three books the Navahos emerge as 
very real human beings rather than pictur- 
esque primitives. You will find in their text 
and illustrations a complete and authoritative 
picture of what the Navaho people have been 
in the past and of their position in America 
today. 


“Brings the viewer-reader really close 
to Navaho lijfe.’—souTHWEST REVIEW. 


navaho 
means people 


Photographs by Leonard MeCombe of Life; Text 
by Evon Z. Voct AND CLYDE KLUCKHOHN. 184 
superb photographs and an informative text of 
the Navahos at work, at play, and in their tribal 
ceremonies. $5.00 


Two distinguished studies by 


Crype KLUcKHOHN AND DonotHea ton 


the navaho 


culture as a whole. “Probably the best compre- 
hensive account of our largest Indian tribe.” 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


is chiefly concerned with Navahos as individuals, 
and the education and administration policies 
established by our government. 


Illustrated with half-tones, maps, diagrams. 


Each $5.00 


At all bookstores 
HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTs 
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FUNK & 
WAGNALLS 


Dictionaries with 
the Clear, Complete Definitions 


EASY TO READ INTERESTING 

EASY TO USE COMPREHENSIVE 

ACCURATE AUTHORITATIVE 
ALWAYS UP TO DATE 


Funk & Wagnalls abridged dic- 
tionaries contain more technical and 
scientific definitions, more word- 
lore, more trade and colloquial 
speech, more contemporary terms— 
far more—than are to be found in 
comparable books. 

All Funk & Wagnalls Diction- 
aries are STANDARD Dictionaries 
—standard in American schools, 
homes and offices for more than 
sixty years, At all bookstores. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


THE NINETEENTH 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


July 21-August 8, 1952 


Three weeks of intensive workshop study 
with distinguished professional writers, 
including 


e JEAN STAFFORD 

KARL SHAPIRO 

JESSAMYN WEST 
THOMAS HORNSBY FERRIL 
WILLIAM E. BARRETT 
PHYLLIS WHITNEY 
ARTHUR GORDON 

e C. E. SCOGGINS 


Workshops in Novel, Short Story, Poetry, Juvenile, 
Non-Fiction, Magazine Fiction, Serial Novel, Writ- 


ing and Marketing Problems 


Write DON SAUNDERS, Director 
The Writers’ Conference 
University. of Colorado Boulder. Colo. 


born, Mr. Shockley taught in South Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Minnesota, and Indiana before as- 
suming his present post on the English faculty 
at North Texas State College, Denton. He re- 
cently expressed to SWR his appreciation for 
our consideration of some submitted verse 
(which, unfortunately, was not “suited to our 
present needs”) as follows: 


The New Yorker, the Aflantic, 
Harper's, and Poetry too, 

All reject my poems, 

As does the Southwest Revicw. 


But verses spring eternal 

(The next is always better) ; 
Rejection pangs are all assuaged 
By your consoling letter. 


WILLARD MARSH of Marin City, California, 
received the $1,200 Albert M. Bender Award 
in Literature in 1950; ED BEARDEN is on the 
staffs of the $.M.U. art department and the 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts.... WILLIAM 
BURFORD, Amherst graduate and $.M.U. Eng- 
lish teacher, has just completed a year’s study 
in Paris on a Fulbright Fellowship. . . . isaac 
ROSENFELD appears frequently in the quarter- 
lies with criticism as well as stories, and is now 
preparing a book on Tolstoi for New Direc- 
tions. 

PETER VIFRECK’S forthcoming third volume 
of verse, “The First Morning,” will include 
his poem in this issue. ... Californians all are 
EDITH HART MASON, LINCOLN FITZFLL, and 
CECIL GRAY. 

WAYNE GARD, for two decades an editorial 
writer for the Dallas Morning News, is author 
of Sam Bass and Frontier Justice, and is now 
writing a volume on cattle trails and trail driv- 
ing.... HERBERT GAMBRELL happens to be 
Senior Marshal of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. An easy man to find in a crowd, he 
is a Scholar of Real Stature (six-and-a-half 
feet or so, in socks)... . HART STILWELL wrote 
Border City and Campus Town. 
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refreshing and different.. 


RIDGE WILLOUGHBY 


by Cena Christopher Draper 
illustrated by Elizabeth Rice 


An amusing story of a Missouri boy, Ridge Willoughby 
tells of the trials and tribulations of having five little 
sisters, five generations of relatives under one roof, 
and an enemy like Speck McGoon. Willoughby and 
his pet skunk, Pew, triumph over all odds in this 
delightful story for boys and girls. Ages 10-12. $2.00 
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Grub for the Tradl 


WAYNE GARD 


IN THe ERA of trail driving, the cook was a 
key man in any cattle outfit. Usually he was 
older than the punchers and drew higher pay. 
In authority he ranked next to the trail boss. 
Often he was a veteran cow hand who, from 
some accident, had been disabled for work in 
the saddle and had learned the art of pots and 
kettles. A successful drover chose his cook 
carefully to have one who could keep the men 
satished with good grub. 
On the trail, according to James H. Cook, 


a camp cook could do more toward making 
life pleasant for those about him than any 
other man in the outfit. A good-natured, hus- 
tling cook meant a lot toa trail boss. A cheery 
voice ringing out at daybreak, shouting, “Roll 
out there, fellers, and hear the little birdies 
sing their praises to God!” or “Arise and shine 
and give God the glory!” would make the most 
crusty waddy grin as he crawled out to par- 
take of his morning meal—even when he was 
extremely short of sleep. 


As arule, though, the camp cook had a repu- 
tation for being grouchy and cantankerous. 
“Crossin’ a cook is as risky as braidin’ a mule’s 
tail,” said some. Many a cook gloried in this 
reputation for crankiness and tried to keep the 
trail drivers in awe of him. In addition to cook 
ing, he drove the chuck wagon, kept it and the 
harness in repair, and served as doctor for men 


and horses. He was custodian of the personal 


THE OLD WEST 


belongings of the trail hands and often stakes- 
holder for bets. Sometimes he would conde- 
scend to pull a tooth, trim hair, or sew on a 
button. 

The wagon at which the cook presided was 
the outcome of an evolutionary process and 
was a highly functional vehicle. In the earliest 
cattle drives from Texas, as in the cow hunts 
of that period, each of the few men involved 
had carried his own food. It might be taken in 
a saddle bag or in a sack tied behind the cantle 
of the saddle. As the drives became larger, an 
outfit might take along a Negro slave or a 
Mexican to do the cooking. In this event, the 
food would be carried by a pack horse or mule. 
In later years, one that persisted in this method 
was called a “greasy sack” outfit, and the mule 
a “long-eared chuck wagon.” 

As trails became longer and herds larger, 
the pack mule gave way to the oxcart. But the 
cart was too clumsy, and the oxen were too 
slow. More speed was needed to enable the cook 
to arrive at the camp site early and to have a 
hot supper ready for the tired men. At the 
close of the Civil War, cowmen began adapt- 
ing wagons for trail use. Some of the first ones 
they called commissaries. In the spring of 
1866, Charles Goodnight bought the gear of 
a government wagon, with axles of iron in- 


stead of the usual wood. He had a Parker 
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Albert N. Williams’ 
THE BLACK HILLS 


MID-CONTINENT RESORT 
AMERICAN RESORT SERIES NUMBER FOUR 


The Black Jills 


The colorful story of a colorful land by the author of Rocky 
Mountain Country and The Book by My Side. In addition 
to the exciting history of this “last frontier,” all the traveler 
needs to know is here — the highways to take into the Hills, 


the historic celebrations, the peaks and lakes and caves he 


will find, the sports he may enjoy, the places he ay stay. 


Illustrated with maps and photographs $2.50 
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County woodworker rebuild the wagon of 
tough, seasoned bois d’are and put a chuck box 
on the back end. The wagon carried a can of 
tallow for greasing the axles. 

Although Goodnight had this early chuck 
wagon pulled by six oxen, it soon became the 
custom to use horses or mules—usually four. 
Almost any good wagon could be converted 
for trail use. The drover preferred one with 


wide tires that gave better traction in rough 


Fine Literature Demands 
Fine Printing... 
LET THE 


of Wervice 
Fill your publication requirements 


E. J. STORM PRINTING CO. 
2240 San Jacinto Riverside 1938 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


country. The narrow-tired wagon of the farmer 
he disdained as a “‘butcher-knife” wagon. In 
use, the trail wagon or chuck wagon usually 
was referred to merely as “the wagon.” It had 
a standard bed, often with extra sideboards, for 
carrying the men’s bedrolls and other equip- 
ment. As a rule, it had bows over which a can- 
vas wagon sheet could be tied asa shield against 
sun and rain. 

The chuck box, which Goodnight had had 
built into his trail wagon in 1866, was several 
years in coming into common use. “At first 
we just had kegs for our supplies,” said Mark 
Withers. 


Our first mess boxes were goods boxes. We 
put bacon, coffee, and flour in a box in the 
middle of the wagon. We had hides stretched 
under the wagon and put utensils there. We 
also had a water barrel with the spout out in 
front of the wagon. Later we turned it so the 
spout was out on one side. I liked the barrel 
spout out in front better because it didn’t get 
broken as often. 
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“The outfit of a Texas drover is a scientific 
fit,” noted one who saw the wagons being 
loaded in front of the grocery stores at Mata- 
gorda early in 1874. 

There seldom is a cover to the wagon—it’s 
too much trouble. The whole is exposed to 
public gaze. There are kegs of molasses, jugs of 
vinegar, boxes of bacon, sugar, and a variety 
of other provisions. Some things are strapped 
to the sides in a helter-skelter but perfectly 
secure manner. Sometimes bundles of kindling 
are tied to the hind axle. 

The chuck box, the most distinctive feature 
of the later wagon, was built into the back 
end. This was a closed cupboard with parti- 
tions, shelves, and drawers for food and uten- 
sils. Its rear end sloped outward from top to 
bottom, like the front of an antique writing 
desk. The piece across the sloping end was 
hinged at the bottom so that it could be low- 
ered to a horizontal position. This allowed it 
to serve as a kitchen table in front of the 
cabinet. The cabinet door was held in this posi- 
tion by ropes or chains or, more often, by a 
prop resting on the ground. 

The chuck box held cutlery or “‘eatin’ irons,” 
a five-gallon keg or jar of sourdough, a sack 
of flour, cans of coffee, a supply of salt, and a 
variety of other foods and condiments. These 
might include beans, salt pork, dried fruits, 
canned tomatoes, a few onions and potatoes, 
sugar, molasses, pepper, and lard. One drawer 
might contain a few simple remedies, such as 
liniment, quinine, and some kind of laxative. 
There might be a bottle of whiskey for snake 
bite. If so, it would be the only intoxicant al- 
lowed with the outfit. 

Some wagons had beneath the chuck box a 
smaller box for the heavier utensils, such as 
skillets, pots, and Dutch ovens. A water bar- 
rel, usually with a wooden spigot, was fastened 
on one side of the wagon. Balancing it on the 
other side was a tool box containing branding 
irons, horseshoeing equipment, an ax, and a 
shovel. Usually the wagon carried grain for 
continued on page 253 
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Fantastic, legendary 
borderland Texas 


Southwest 


JOHN HOUGHTON ALLEN 


... raw, heartbreak country, 
recalled with nostalgia and 
compassion by an_ inspiring 
new Texas author ..a poet’s 
tales, bringing to life the old 
legends, the violence and stark 
beauty of a onetime land of 
great ranches, grandees and 
senoritas. 


John Houghton Allen writes 
of what the land was then: of 
the sweat-soaked days of rop- 
ing cattle, of drunken nights 
in town, of senoritas and 
vaqueros, of cut-throats and 
whores, of the last days of the 
U. S. Cavalry... of strong 
drink, blood and sudden 
death. And he writes of what 
the land has come to be. It’s a 
startling book filled with the 
unreined power of the South- 
west. “A good and original 
book, a delight to read, and it 
rings true.” ROBINSON 
JEFFERS. 


At all bookstores 


$3.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Fhiladelphia New York 
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“IN NOMINE DIABOLI!” 
Melville’s Quarrel with God 


BY LAWRANCE THOMPSON 


Princeton University Press, Princeton $6.00 


THE WHALE, Moby-Dick, is Melville's symbol 
of the Calvinistic God (writes Professor 
Thompson). By means of the whaling captain, 
Ahab, Melville glorifies a declaration of inde- 
pendence from the tyranny of God. The “secret 
motto” of this “wicked book” (so Melville 


wrote to Hawthorne) is howled by Ahab as 


The Seventeenth Annual 
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Literary Fellowship 


Contest 


These Fellowships 

which are designed to 
help promising young 
writers are $2400 each. Man- 
uscripts, either completed or 
in progress, may be sub- 
mitted at any time during 
the year. Those not found 
eligible for a Fellowship or 
for publication will be re- 
turned within a reasonable 
amount of time from the 
date they were submitted. 
Two awards are offered each 
year, either for fiction or 
non-fiction. For details write 
to Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 2 Park Street, Boston 
7, Mass. 


he tempers the harpoon meant for Moby-Dick 
in the blood of his three pagan harpooners: 
“Ego non baptizo te in nomine patris, sed in 
nomine diaboli!” 

“But Moby-Dick is a Christian parable!” 
cry most critics, pointing to Father Mapple’s 
sermon as setting the theme of the book: the 
value of repentance, of self-renunciation, even 
as Jonah. 

No, answers Professor Thompson; Moby- 
Dick is the complex, allegorical result of Mel- 
ville’s highly ironic conclusion that the God 
of John Calvin exists, but as a malicious tyrant, 
worthy only of hate: 


Baldly stated . . . Melville’s underlying theme 
in Moby-Dick correlates the notions that the 
world was put together wrong and that God 
is to blame; that God in his infinite malice as- 


ALIAS SIMON SUGGS 


The Life and Times of 
Johnson Jones Hooper 
By 
W. STANLEY HOOLE 
Foreword by Franklin J. Meine 


In this brilliant biography of a 
master backwoods humorist, life 
in the Old South is unfolded in a 
thrilling panorama that reaches 
from the East Texas pineywoods 
to the glittering ballrooms of 
Virginia. } 


At all bookstores $5.00 
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. PSYCHOLOGY AND ALCHEMY 
By C. G. Jung 


This is the first volume to appear in the Collected Works 
of Jung. It demonstrates that dreams and visions—the 
observable phenomena of the unconscious—tend to pro- 
duce combinations of images which are also found in 
the symbolism of alchemy. These findings provide a pos- 
sible key to the enigmatic “heremetic” ideas, and afford 
deep insight into the philosophy of the alchemists and into 
the psychology of modern man as well. 

270) illustrations, taken mainly from Professor Jung's 
private collection of rare alchemical tracts, help the 
reader to visualize this world of imagery. Translated by 
R. F.C. Hull. ca. 600 pp., $5.00 


XXXII SELECTED PROSE OF 
HUGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL 


Introduction by Hermann Broch 


For the first time, one of the great figures of contem- 
porary European literature is made accessible to the 
English-reading public in a representative selection of 
his prose writings. In a masterful introduction of con- 
siderable length, Hermann Broch has written an admir- 
able study of the author’s work and, incidentally, of the 
creative process of the poet and writer. Translations by 
Mary Hottinger and James and Tania Stern. 

ca. 375 pp., $3.75 


DISTRIBUTED BY PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., 333 SIXTH AVE., N.Y. 14 
For detailed catalogue write to Bollingen Series, 140 E. 62 St., N.Y. 21 
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A PORTFOLIO OF LITHOGRAPHS 


With an Introduction by Jerry Bywaters 


Rerroptcrions of twelve lithographs by outstanding Texas printmakers. with an 
Introduction by Jerry By waters. Director of the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. Among 
the artists included are Charles T. Bowling. Don Brown, E. G. Eisenlohr. Everett 
Spruce. and others representative of the best regional talent. 

Prints are suitable for framing. They are approximately the same size as the 
originals (12 x 16). are on heavy paper. and have wide margins. They are con- 
tained in a handsome. permanent portfolio. 

Limited edition of 450 numbered copies 


12 prints, 4 pages of text $5.00 
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serts a sovereign tyranny over man and that 
most men are seduced into the mistaken view 
that this divine tyranny is benevolent and 
therefore acceptable; but that the freethink- 
ing and enlightened and heroic man will assert 
the rights of man-and will rebel against God's 
tyranny by defying God in thought, word, 
deed, even in the face of God's ultimate indig- 
nity, death. 


The author supports his interpretation by a 
capable analysis of Moby-Dick—but no careful 
working-out of implications from scattered 
phrases is necessary; the theory reveals the 
book, clarifying the allegorical depth of each 
scene, with results so persuasive that had the 
author done nothing but present his theory, a 
rereading ot Moby-Dick would have settled 
the issue in his favor. 

Not content with an analysis of Moby-Dick 
in the light of the theory that the book is anti- 
Christian, Professor Thompson explains the 


Calvinistic and anti-Calvinistic influences 


which worked on Melville, reveals the effects 
of acquaintance with the works of Milton, 
Bunyan, Coleridge, Bayle, Byron, and others 
upon Melville, and shows how the course of 
Melville’s growing disillusionment is evident 
in his other novels as well. The result is an 
exciting, responsible work of scholarship, in a 
physically handsome volume. 

One telling point in support of the theory 
is that it makes it possible to account for the 
failure, on the part of most readers, to discover 
the basic theme of Moby-Dick. The “self-pro- 
tective riddle-masks of his ingenious art’’ are 
not alone responsible. A  twentieth-century 
reader is inclined to categorize anyone who has 
a deep God-concern as either theistic or athe- 
istic—assuming that the God-believer is a 
lover of God. The result is either that a person 
is a lover of God, or does not believe in God; 
there is no other alternative. But Melville was 


a victim of the strong crosscurrents of belief; 
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he believed (a good part of the time) that 
God (species: Calvinist) existed, but he also 
believed that God, deliberately malicious, was 
the source of the world’s evil. 


The incautious reader, then, finding pious 


phrases in Melville’s novels, and discovering 


Melville, in Moby-Dick, crying out to “The 
great God absolute! The centre and circum- 
ference of all democracy! His omnipresence, 
our divine equality!” assumes either that Mel- 
ville believed in God, thus loved him, and that 
Moby-Dick is a Christian parable, endorsing 
submissiveness, or else that Melville did not 
believe in God but used traditional religious 
utterances for dramatic purposes while endors- 
ing the religious message. 

The thought does not arise that a man might 
believe in God and hate him, using the novel 
as a means of glorifying the tragic effort to 
assert the value of the self, until death, against 
the ruler of all creation—but here, in Professor 
Thompson's book, is that thought, stoutly de- 
fended. 

Professor Thompson, with parenthetical 
reticence, introduces the suspicion that the 
ship Pequod may have been so named because 
its function, under Ahab, was to pique God. 
I shouldn't be surprised. 

I offer, in return, the theory that the whale 
Moby-Dick was so named because, as the sym- 
bol of the tyrannical God, the whale represents 
the cosmic mob-dictator. What better theory 
to account for Melville’s having changed the 
whale’s name from Mocha- Dick? 

“But haven’t you just quoted a passage in 
which Melville calls God ‘the centre and cir- 
cumference of all democracy’ and ‘our divine 
equality’?” you ask. 

Read the above passage in the context of the 
novel itself, while entertaining the thought 
that perhaps Melville was speaking sarcast- 
ically, and you will probably discover, as Pro- 
fessor Thompson did, that the clue to Mel- 
ville’s intention is clearly shown in the ironic 
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The Subliterature of Hate in America 


MARGARET L. HARTLEY 


THE OUTBREAKS of violence which oc- 
curred in Florida a few months ago 
shocked into startled questioning many 
people who had been taking it for granted 
that since the Ku Klux Klan’s decline the 
force of racial and religious hatred in 
America had dwindled into unimportance. 
The association of attacks on Jewish syna- 
gogues and Catholic churches with the 
bomb killing of two Negro citizens showed 
that this was not an instance of the sort 
of violence the South considers peculiarly 
and untouchably its own, but rather a new 
eruption of a more broadly directed hatred 
including as its victims a traditional group 
of ethnic and religious minorities. 

Violence like this is never an isolated 
event, springing up alone and unencour- 
aged in surroundings of complete good 
will. For a while the flame of hatred may 
have been burning low, but it was being 
carefully tended none the less. When it 
flares up again—and the happenings in 
Florida have not been the only sparks visi- 
ble of late—it is well for us to look for 
the keepers of the sulphurous fire (the 
“Troublemakers,” as Epstein and Forster 
call them in a new book of that name) and 
examine the means they have been em- 
ploying to keep it alive. 

When we begin to trace back from any 
local outbreak of hatred we soon find an 
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organization, and then other organiza- 
tions that are enmeshed with the first. 
During the time of underground smolder- 
ing, when hatred is being nursed on to- 
ward the moment of action, these organ- 
izations make wide and often skilful use 
of the spoken and written word. The un- 
affiliated speaker or writer is quickly taken 
up by the hate organizations; his “lec- 
tures” are sponsored and his books dis- 
tributed by them. 

Orators and writers of this network of 
hate employ much the same techniques for 
influencing minds and arousing emotions. 
The rabble-rousing speaker has the ad- 
vantages of voice and gesture, the writer 
those of more continuous presence with 
his reader and a potentially greater audi- 
ence; but the controls used on the plat- 
form and in the “hate sheet,” pamphlet, 
or book are for the most part identical. To 
understand one of these channels for the 
spread of hatred is to understand them 
both. 

In examining the techniques of the 
hatemongers it is easier to follow the writ- 
ten word that makes up the subliterature 
of hate than the often unrecorded out- 
pourings of the orator. Further, it is useful 
to choose one specific type of hate writing 
for examination. When we begin to clas- 
sify American hate literature, we find that 
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the Jews are the favorite targets of its 
writers. Anti-Semitism is the most care- 
fully cultivated field in the demesne of 
those whose aim it is to set group against 
group in our country. It is also the broad- 
est, unlimited by sectional boundaries. 

There appears to be a popular impres- 
sion that anti-Semitic literature emanates 
principally from the eastern seaboard, and 
particularly from New York. This idea is 
entirely erroneous. In 1950, when the most 
recent tabulation of the subliterature was 
made and published in Arnold Forster’s A 
Measure of Freedom, forty-nine period- 
icals with a record of anti-Semitic utter- 
ance were listed as issuing from twenty- 
three states representing all regions of the 
country. Books and pamphlets were also 
being issued at that time from points as 
widely separated as Boston and San Fran- 
cisco, Chicago and Fort Worth. Anti- 
Semitic writing was then and is now a 
rash spreading across the whole skin of the 
continent. 

One development which has been tak- 
ing place since this tabulation was made is 
that the rash has become more severe in 
the Southwest, which had previously been 
comparatively clear of it. In the recently 
settled southwestern states, where people 
of all creeds worked together amicably to 
build new cities, the important contribu- 
tions of Jewish citizens, like those of other 
members of the young communities, were 
consistently recognized and honored on 
the basis of individual worth rather than 
of group distinctions. But now, when the 
Southwest is inevitably coming to share 
the universal sense of insecurity brought 
about by changing national and world sit- 
uations, this happy state of affairs is being 
endangered. Perhaps the emergence of a 
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new group of possessors of vast mineral 
wealth, not all of whom knew how their 
new power should be directed or at the 
service of what ideas it should be placed, 
may also have had something to do with 
the reversal of the pioneer trend toward 
co-operation. In any event, hate literature 
in its various manifestations—periodicals, 
leaflets, and books—has recently been is- 
suing from, for example, several Texas 
cities which before this had had enviable 
records of interfaith friendship. 

If the effect of this subliterature, in the 
Southwest and elsewhere, were confined to 
the few who are constitutionally disposed 
to hate and would always find some victim 
or other on whom to vent their twisted 
emotions, it might not be of enough gen- 
eral importance to warrant serious study. 
Unhappily, however, there is no means of 
isolating this “fringe” group and seeing to 
it that they alone receive the hate litera- 
ture which would reinforce but not change 
their ideas. Nor is there a clearly drawn 
line between the arguments and propa- 
ganda techniques which are capable only 
of appealing to the fringe and those which 
will work to some extent in minds not 
previously contaminated to any great de- 
gree by hate. It is possible to trace lines 
of prejudice and hate that spread out from 
the subliterature into “respectable” writ- 
ing, as the red lines of blood poisoning run 
out from an infected sore. This spread is 
facilitated by general disturbances such as 
the emotional fever of an election year, 
during which cool reasoning is abandoned 
in favor of reckless accusations and re- 
criminations. If we are not alert, we may 
at such times admit into our minds insin- 
uations and innuendos whose origin, were 
we aware of it, would shock and dismay us. 
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The necessary alertness is not too easy to 
maintain. World War II made us all con- 
scious for a time of the dangers of group 
hatred; but as the pictures of Belsen and 
Dachau fade in our minds we need to ex- 
amine afresh the ideas that led to them, 
and to be on our guard when we find these 
ideas being published in our own country. 


BECAUSE the propaganda of Joseph Goeb- 
bels and Alfred Rosenberg was intended 
for people who at the same time were to 
be turned away from Christianity toward 
a resurrection of ancient Teutonic myths, 
it could attack the Jews straightforwardly 
and openly seek to make the Star of David 
a mark of disgrace. In America, where 
the purveyors of the same anti-Semitic 
ideas strive to appropriate the word 
“Christian” for their own use and to 
arouse bigotry among sincere Christians, 
their problem is more difficult. Christians 
read the Old Testament along with the 
New, and the heroes of Judaism are to a 
great extent their heroes also. Most difficult 
point of all for the hate propagandists, the 
Founder of the Christian religion was him- 
self a Jew, who lived and worked among 
Jews and “taught in their synagogues,” 
as we are told in the New Testament. 
Several techniques are used by writers 
in the subliterature to overcome or evade 
this difficulty. The crudest method is to 
attack it head on by denying that Jesus 
was a Jew at all. For example, in the Octo- 
ber 15, 1951, issue of Conde McGinley’s 
Common Sense, one of the brashest of the 
newspaper-style hate publications, appears 
an article entitled “ ‘Anti-Semitism’ Reds’ 
Secret Weapon,” in which two of the sub- 
heads are “Saviour Maliciously Called 
‘Jew,’ ” and “Yiddish Misrepresent Sav- 
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iour as ‘Jew.’” The writer addresses a 
stern admonition to Christian ministers: 
“The ordained of every Christian denomi- 
nation are taught and they should teach 
the truth about their Saviour. They know 
that the Lord Jesus Christ was not a ‘Jew’ 
in any of the ‘secondary’ meanings given 
to the word ‘Jew’ in the last two centuries 
by Yiddish propagandists.” The last phrase, 
which is something of a masterpiece of 
shrewd evasion and innuendo, can be 
counted on to rescue its author from the 
consequences of a blunt falsehood and at 
the same time to slide easily past minds 
whose attention has been caught by the 
words “the Lord Jesus Christ was not a 
‘Jew.’” 

A second method is to deny that any- 
thing which can properly be called anti- 
Semitism really exists. Such a denial de- 
pends upon the reinterpretation of the 
word so that it loses all meaning. In the 
Common Sense article quoted above we 
read: 


“Anti-Semitism” is based upon untruths. 
“Anti-Semitism” is made a religious issue with- 
out any justification. “Anti-Semitism” is fab- 
ricated “from stem to stern” out of a tissue of 
lies. “Anti-Semitism” from start to finish is 
completely a “state of mind” incited by false 
propaganda. “Anti-Semitism” is made a polit- 
ical issue solely for the purpose of “‘stealing” 
elections which cannot otherwise be won. 
“Anti-Semitism” is a mental infection intended 
to poison the thinking of American people. 
“Anti-Semitism” is eating away the cultural 
foundations of our national life like a cancer 
eats away the vital organs of a human being. 

“‘Anti-Semitism” exists in name only. “Anti- 
Semitism” is nonexistent outside the “‘state of 
mind.” “Anti-Semitism” is the foul device of 
the atheist enemies of humanity who are seek- 
ing to destroy this nation and Christianity. 
“Anti-Semitism” is truly a “living lie.” 
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This passage, by the way, furnishes an 
excellent illustration of a stylistic tech- 
nique much used in Common Sense and 
other hate journals, as well as in pamph- 
lets and books—the employment of repeti- 
tion as a substitute for logic. Through 
column after column and page after page 
repeated statements strike the brain with 
the persistence of dripping water, pound- 
ing themselves into the reader’s memory 
and, unless he is alert and wary, winning 
his acceptance simply by wearing him 
down. Here, as at many other points, 
American anti-Semitic writers have 
proved apt pupils of the Nazi propagand- 
ists whose constantly repeated untruths 
hypnotized the German people into belief 
and ultimately into action founded on that 
belief. 

Much more common than the attempt 
to deny the existence of anti-Semitism is 
what might be called the “device of the 
dishonest disclaimer”—a denial that the 
writer himself is anti-Semitic. “I have no 
prejudice against Jews,” says George W. 
Armstrong of Fort Worth, a prolific 
writer and, through his George W. Arm- 
strong Foundation, distributor of pamph- 
lets attacking Jews and other minorities; 
“I have a few good Jew friends.” Yet later 
in the same pamphlet, The Truth about 
My Alleged $50,000,000.00 Donation, he 
writes, “The Jews are anti-Christ and as 
a rule they are either socialists or com- 
munists.”” Elsewhere he suggests that 
American Jews be disenfranchised, and in 
Zionist Wall Street he states that “we 
should banish every Jew who has entered 
our country since the first world war.” 

Often the dishonesty of the disclaimer 
is made evident by a word or phrase within 
the very sentence that contains it. In the 
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October 15, 1950 issue of Common Sense 
we read: “It must be emphasized in no 
uncertain terms that reference to Yiddish 
Marxists is not intended as a reflection an 
individuals or groups by reason of the fact 
that they profess Judaism as their alleged 
religious belief.” The innuendo in the 
word “alleged” nullifies whatever effect 
the denial—already weakened by the pres- 
ence of the associative epithet “Yiddish 
Marxists” —might have had. Again, in the 
October 15, 1951, issue of the same jour- 
nal we find this righteously indignant pas- 
sage: 


This vile and vicious implication for “‘anti- 
Semitism” accuses Christians of a most un- 
Christian offense. It accuses Christianity of 
breeding a violent hatred amongst Christians 
toward that small, that less than 1% of the 
world’s population which allegedly professes 
Judaism as its religious faith and solely for that 
reason. 


Here the writer shrugs the burden of anti- 
Semitism (which, after all, concerns a 
group so small as to be insignificant) from 
his own shoulders onto those of the Chris- 
tian religion, after which maneuver he 
allows his true thoughts to come through 
in the words “allegedly” and “solely for 
that reason.” 

Finally, the burden may be thrown back 
on the Jew himself. The fact of the matter 
is, says the writer, that the Jews them- 
selves are to blame for anti-Semitism. In 
Third Zionist War Armstrong, using the 
simplest elements of the old Jewish stereo- 
type, states that “Jewish usury and decep- 
tion and greed became so offensive to the 
Christians of other countries that they 
brought about Jewish pogroms where Jews 
were killed without trial and without ex- 
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ception.” In an article in Gerald L. K. 
Smith’s magazine, The Cross and the Flag, 
one of a series on “The International Jew,” 
the accusation is clearly expressed: 


In any investigation of the Jewish Question, 
the student is struck over and over again by 
the fact that what the Jews most complain of, 
they themselves began. They complain of what 
they call anti-Semitism; but it must be appar- 
ent to the dullest mind that there could never 
have been such a thing as anti-Semitism were 
there not first such a thing as Semitism. 


According to this logic, the very existence 
of any group is sufficient to explain and 
excuse the directing of hatred against it, 
and the one who by his writings encour- 
ages that hatred is morally blameless. 


NONE OF THESE techniques, however, 
would suffice to relieve the writer of the 
necessity of using the word “Jew” with 
embarrassing frequency. For the avoid- 
ance of this pitfall another method has 
been developed, that of attacking some 
activity or group in which Jews have 
taken part and then using its name as a 
substitute for “Jew.” This device has 
proved effective in eliciting from readers 
the defensive protest, “Oh, he’s not against 
the Jews—he’s just against the So-and- 
so’s.”” The commonest of these changeling 
words is “Zionist.” 

Zionism has been a legitimate subject of 
difference and discussion among Jews and 
non-Jews alike. Its arguability has been 
made an entering wedge for the hate 
writer, who is enabled by the existing dis- 
agreement (and also by much existing 
confusion) to proceed quickly and easily 
from the idea of the Zionist desire for a 
Jewish homeland in Israel to that of an 
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imagined Jewish desire for world domina- 
tion. In Zionist Wall Street Armstrong 
makes the transition with what is probably 
a record broad jump: 


It appears that the Zionists may be satisfied 
temporarily with two empires, viz., a Soviet 
empire embracing Russia and her satellites and 
Asia; and an American-British empire embrac- 
ing the balance of Europe, the Americas and 
Africa. It will be only a temporary arrange- 
ment. The Zionists will not be satisfied until 
they get world control. 


And the next stop, presumably, will be 
Mars. 

Having established an atmosphere of 
conspiracy in the world at large and of 
greed and capitalistic dominance in Amer- 
ica (“We know,” says Armstrong, “that 
the Zionist Jews of Wall Street control 
our banking system, our railroads, our 
principal industries and our press”), the 
writer has a word which he may equate 
with “Jew” without losing any of the 
connotations he wishes to preserve. And 
he wastes no time in making the equation. 
“Zionism is Judaism,” Armstrong states 
categorically. 

Serviceable as the term “Zionist” is, 
however, it may lead the writer into 
curious traps. A sort of vibration between 
meanings, which arises because of the 
many purposes for which the word is em- 
ployed, sometimes turns treacherous. In 
Third Zionist War, for example, Arm- 
strong attempts to draw a line on one side 
of which there will be room for some 
“good” Jews. ““We, however, have a few 
good Jews,” he says. “It is quite easy to 
segregate them for they have separated 
themselves into groups of ‘reformed’ Jews 
and ‘synagogue’ Jews. .. . Every reformed 
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Jew is presumptively a good American 
citizen.” Leaving to one side the inaccu- 
racy of classification and terminology, this 
appears to be an attempt to be fair. But 
it does not hold up long. In a letter to the 
president of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, published in the pamphlet The Truth 
about My Alleged $50,000,000.00 Do- 
nation, Armstrong attacks the Community 
Course, a lecture and concert series which 
for some years has been sponsored jointly 
by the university and Dallas’ Temple 
Emanu-El. In assailing the joint sponsor- 
ship Armstrong calls it “your Zionist alli- 
ance” and further characterizes it as an 
“unholy alliance.” But Temple Emanu-E! 
is, as Armstrong should have known, a 
Reform congregation, of the sort he had 
specifically placed on the side of the 
angels. 

“Zionist,” therefore, has its drawbacks 
as a changeling word. Another one, based 
on an entirely different premise and pos- 
sessing many new advantages, began to 
appear in the subliterature about five 
years ago, and its many possibilities are 
only now being developed to the fullest 
extent. This word is “Khazar.” 

The facts from which what may be 
called the “Khazar theory” has been spun 
are simple and straightforward enough. 
The Khazars were a nation of Ugric or 
Turkish origin, probably related to the 
Volga Bulgars, who in the early Middle 
Ages established an empire in what is now 
southeastern Russia. In the eighth century 
their ruling class was converted to Juda- 
ism. The empire lasted until the tenth cen- 
tury, and some parts of it apparently re- 
tained vestiges of independence until the 
time of the Mongol invasion in the thir- 
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teenth century. The fate of the Khazars 
after the eleventh century is, however, 
quite obscure. Their descendants are be- 
lieved to have migrated to Kiev and other 
parts of Russia; and some small groups of 
Jews in the Crimea and the Caucasus are 
supposed, though without very thorough 
proof, to be descended from Khazars. 
These groups are a small minority com- 
pared to the Jews in Russia, Poland, and 
other eastern European countries who are 
of European origin, their ancestors having 
come from Germany, Bohemia, and other 
countries of Central Europe. 

In this early phase of the history of east- 
ern Europe certain writers in subliterary 
periodicals saw possibilities of useful appli- 
cation to present events. One of the first 
articles employing it appeared in the Octo- 
ber 15, 1947, Economic Council Letter, 
the publication of Merwin K. Hart’s “Na- 
tional Economic Council.” Here the Kha- 
zars are used chiefly as an argument against 
Zionism: 


Political Zionism is almost exclusively a move- 
ment by the Jews of Europe. But these Eastern 
European Jews have neither a racial nor a his- 
toric connection with Palestine. Their an- 
cestors were not inhabitants of the “Promised 
Land.” They are the direct descendants of the 
people of the Khazar Kingdom, which existed 
until the 12th century. 


In this passage the modern European 
Jew is equated with the ancient Khazar, 
and thereby is denied any connection with 
Palestine. But this anti-Zionist argument, 
which was picked up and elaborated some- 
what in other subliterary periodicals—for 
example, in the October 31, 1948, issue of 
Common Sense—had further potentiali- 
ties which were not long in being realized. 
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Two years later, Common Sense devoted 
its whole October 15, 1950, issue to an 
article entitled “Yiddish Marxists Plot 
U.S.A. Defeat by U.S.S.R.” According to 
an “Extra Urgent Editor’s Note,” “His- 
toric and scientific facts are revealed to 
the American public for the first time. 
Intensive and expensive research assem- 
bled them.” These “facts” are that all pres- 
ent-day Jews of Russia, Poland, Lithuania, 
Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and 
Rumania are descendants of the Khazars. 
Zionism is again brought in, but only as 
a secondary theme, the main one now be- 
ing the threat posed by the “Khazars” as 
the “mainspring” of world-wide spy rings. 
“The historic and scientific facts presented 
here will enable Americans to draw their 
own conclusions,” says the author of the 
article. The conclusion they are intended 
to draw is that the Khazars are about to 
take over America, if indeed they have 
not already done so. 

This theory would seem on the face of 
it too far-fetched and absurd to be con- 
sidered seriously. But it has even been dig- 
nified by repetition and amplification be- 
tween book covers, with the sanction lent 
by so-called “scholarship.” From this posi- 
tion of eminence it has then been quoted, 
in the circular process dear to the sublit- 
erary journals, in such periodicals as Ger- 
ald Winrod’s Defender, in the February, 
1952, issue of which appears a three-page 
article, ““The Khazars Come to America,” 
that shouts in capitals, “Khazars have suc- 
ceeded in gaining control of western gov- 
ernments, as well as Russia—INCLUD- 
ING THE UNITED STATES.” 

There are several reasons for the vitality 
and continued growth of such a preposter- 
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ous theory. In the first place, the author 
who uses it has a substitute for the word 
“Jew” that is less cumbersome and more 
scientific-sounding than any of the older 
circumlocutions. It is also—granting the 
acceptance of the Nazi racist theory, with 
which the subliterary writers find no fault 
—more effective than anything hitherto 
devised as avoidance of the accusation of 
anti-Semitism. The Khazars were not Sem- 
ites—that is history. By a little jump that 
almost no one will—the hate writer hopes 
—notice, practically all modern Jews are 
Khazars. Therefore they are not Semites, 
and to denounce them is not to be anti- 
Semitic. And finally, the word Khazar it- 
self has an exotic, oriental sound, conjur- 
ing up images of mysterious evil and 
appealing to a whole series of prejudices 
against people of the East. It is a strange 
new word with no traditional connota- 
tions, a word that is the hate writer’s own, 
a word for which he can at will build up 
a whole new set of associations perfectly 
adapted to his purposes. 


WHAT ASSOCIATIONS does the hate writer 
develop for his Khazar, or his Zionist, or 
whatever term he wishes to employ? At 
any point in the history of anti-Semitism, 
the Jew will be found linked by the anti- 
Semite with whatever group, activity, or 
ideology may be most unpopular at the 
time, whatever is most feared and detested. 
At present, and in America, this is com- 
munism. The fear of communism, which 
in many quarters goes beyond the bounds 
of prudent concern and approaches panic, 
furnishes the writer with a ready-filled 
reservoir of emotion that may easily be 
released into the channels he provides. 
There is real danger that such channel- 
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ing of emotion by the hate writer may 
occur even in the minds of some who if 
it were not for their fear could not readily 
be tempted into hatred. When one is 
afraid, and not too clear as to just what 
it is he fears, the most innocent objects and 
circumstances may be made to seem ter- 
rifying. This fact, long part of the stock 
in trade of Halloween pranksters and 
ghost-story writers, is now being used in 
the subliterature of hate to turn a legiti- 
mate but uncontrolled fear of communism 
into a totally illusory fear of Jews. 

Because of its historical associations with 
Russia, the Khazar theory is particularly 
well suited to this technique of fear. ‘“De- 
scendants of these savage Judaized Kha- 
zars,” we read in the Defender, “known 
today as Jews, were destined to set the 
world on fire by fomenting an interna- 
tional revolution, starting with modern 
Russia.” In Common Sense, by a process 
of illegitimate literary inheritance, all the 
wild, “savage” qualities of the word “Kha- 
zar” are handed down to the phrase “Yid- 
dish Marxist,” which is then, with the able 
assistance of “Zionist,” given the task of 
substituting for “Jew” in the equation 
“Jew=Communist.” The result is summed 
up thus: “The world-wide religious organ- 
ization incorrectly referred to as the ‘Jew- 
ish religion’ is under the complete domina- 
tion of Yiddish Marxists via Zionism, and 
used by them to accelerate the fullfillment 
of the ‘historic mission’ of Karl Marx.” 

In his Economic Council Letter for De- 
cember 15, 1947, Merwin K. Hart made 
the association of Zionism with commu- 
nism by means of a device, frequently used 
in the subliterature, which might be called 
the “ominous question”: “Can it be pos- 
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sible that the Zionists and the Communists 
are one and the same?” Commenting on 
this in an article in the February, 1950, 
Plain Talk, Isaac Don Levine remarks: 


Mr. Hart, who claims to be an analyst of com- 
munism, ignored the well-known facts that 
Communist Russia was the first modern power 
to outlaw the Zionist movement as far back 
as 1920, that many thousands of Zionists have 
perished or are continuing to languish in Soviet 
slave labor camps, and that everything Mr. 
Hart would do to the Zionists in America has 
been put into effect by Stalin in Russia. 


These facts and many others are ignored 
by the hate writers. But facts are no ob- 
stacles to them. So successful have they 
been in hiding anti-Semitism under the 
cloak of anticommunism that today many 
people who are by no means the type 
usually thought of as belonging to the 
“fringe” read hate literature approvingly, 
under the impression that what they are 
reading is nothing more than a rather un- 
usually violent anticommunist diatribe. 
Common Sense, for example, wins consid- 
erable acceptance by calling itself “The 
Nation’s Anti-Communist Newspaper.” 
Yet the racial and religious hatred which 
is interlaced with every anticommunist ex- 
pression in the journals and books of the 
subliterature slips unnoticed into the 
minds of these well-meaning readers, while 
their fear of communism has them off 
guard. The unconscious acquiescence in 
hate propaganda creates an especially se- 
rious social danger at a time when emo- 
tions are raised to such a pitch that the 
adoption of prejudice may lead to the 
labeling of completely innocent persons as 
communists, and even to their active per- 
secution, simply because of their religion 
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or ethnic grouping. Most Americans would 
never knowingly perpetrate such an in- 
justice, but some may be tricked into it 
by the ruses of the hatemongers. 

Another unpopular cause at present— 
and indeed, whatever the period of history 
and the party in power, it may always be 
counted on to be thoroughly unpopular 
with a large segment of the population— 
is that of the national administration. 
Writers in the subliterature have found 
antiadministrationism very nearly as serv- 
iceable as anticommunism. One tech- 
nique is to find Jews who may be held re~ 
sponsible for unpopular national policies 
—or, if in a given instance the person re- 
sponsible is definitely not a Jew, then to 
find a Jew to whose “influence” his deci- 
sions and actions may be attributed. If the 
policy in question can then be linked to 
communism, the chain is complete. 

The State Department is a natural tar- 
get for this type of attack. Common Sense 
for March 15, 1951, carries a picture of 
Justice Frankfurter, captioned, “Felix 
Frankfurter, Yiddish Zionist, born in Vi- 
enna, Austria, member of the Supreme 
Court, is regarded as the Marxist who 
cracks the whip over the State Depart- 
ment.” In an editorial in the September, 
1951, issue of The Cross and the Flag Ger- 
ald L. K. Smith writes: 


Here is a personality link that many people 
have not put together: Dean Acheson walks 
to work every morning with his master-mind 
Felix Frankfurter who, according to Walter 
Trohan, is a part of the three-man secret gov- 
ernment [the other two being Morgenthau 
and Lehman]. ... The pet of the Jews before 
Frankfurter was Justice Brandeis, now de- 
ceased.... He served well the desires of the 
international clique. Who was his secretary? 
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None other than Dean Acheson, our present 
Secretary of State. 


Assistant Secretary of Defense Anna M. 
Rosenberg is also a favorite target. In an 
article which appeared in the August 1, 
1951,Common Sense, Robert H. Williams, 
publisher of Williams Intelligence Sum- 
mary, says: “I have felt from the time of 
her appointment that she was to be the 
key figure, perhaps the Ann Pauker, of 
the Communist (Zionist) revolution in 
America.” Here a likeness of names is used 
as a basis for associating a hard-working 
American, who is helping America to arm 
against the threat of Soviet expansion, 
with a Communist boss of a Soviet satel- 
lite country. And here again the words 
“Communist” and “Zionist” are equated. 
Elsewhere in the subliterature Anna Ros- 
enberg and Ana Pauker have been men- 
tioned together, with no other link than 
the fact that the Reader’s Digest has at 
different times carried entirely separate ar- 
ticles on them! 

Since the United Nations promotes co- 
operation among nations of varying racial 
and religious makeup, it is natural that the 
hate writers, to whom everyone who is not 
a white Protestant native American of un- 
flawed Anglo-Saxon lineage is anathema, 
should abhor it. Their opposition fre- 
quently includes the crudest appeals to 
anti-Semitic feeling. One of the “accusa- 
tions levelled against this outfit” by Gerald 
L. K. Smith in the September, 1951, issue 
of The Cross and the Flag is: “The U.N. 
flag is the same color as the Jew-Palestine 
flag.” Lists of U.N. officials and workers 
with Jewish-sounding names are published 
—for example in Common Sense, from 
whose July 15, 1951, issue such a list was 
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reprinted in a 1952 publication of the 
San Antonio “American Heritage Protec- 
tive Committee”—with the intention of 
proving that a “Zionist invisible govern- 
ment” is running the U.N. as part of a 
world-wide plot. Of those in the U.N. 
who are not Jews, Gerald L. K. Smith adds, 
a high percentage “have Jewish secre- 
taries.” 

The association with communism or one 
of the other unpopular causes—or causes 
which the writer is endeavoring to render 
unpopular by employing the vicious circle 
of anti-Semitism and “anticausism”—is 
frequently used as the basis and justifica- 
tion of threats directed against Jews (or 
Khazars, or Zionists). A laudatory de- 
scription of a violently anti-Semitic book 
(masquerading as an anti-“Khazar” vol- 
ume) in the Educational Guardian, organ 
of Allen Zoll’s “National Council for 
American Education,” includes the state- 
ment that “the realization of these truths 
by the American public generally and the 
Jews themselves will do more than any- 
thing that could happen to clear the at- 
mosphere and make it possible for good, 
loyal American Jews to continue living in 
America in peace, harmony and prosper- 
ity.” The implication is, of course, that 
otherwise it will not be possible for Jews 
to continue living in America. Much more 
outspoken are Armstrong’s threats in 
Third Zionist War: 


These arch traitors are responsible for all of 
our wars, including the present war, and should 
be made to pay for them. . . . The common run 
of Zionists should be banished to Russia, the 
ancient home of the Khazar Jews, or to Mada- 
gascar....Let us have a mass trial of all of 
the Zionists, as they had of the fascists in 
Nuremberg, Germany, and punish them ac- 
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cording to the degree of their guilt. ... The 
most of them are traitors and should be exe- 
cuted. 


WHEN by the various techniques described 
the fact of a person’s being a Jew has been 
made to appear sinister in itself, regardless 
of any individual quality, then names 
which are indicative of Jewishness may be 
used as accusations. The sort of list men- 
tioned above in connection with the 
United Nations is frequently employed 
as an indication of “Zionist” or “Khazar” 
domination of any group the writer de- 
sires to discredit. Such lists in Common 
Sense and The Cross and the Flag, attempt- 
ing to show leadership of Jews in Russia 
and the satellite countries, use also the 
phrase “married to a Jewess.” At other 
times “the Jew” is placed before a name— 
a device particularly reminiscent of Nazi 
propaganda. 

Many people whom the hate writers 
wish to attack, however, have non-Jewish 
names. In such a case, one technique is to 
make the name in some way sound Jewish. 
Perhaps the instance of this stratagem in 
most common use at the present time is 
“Harry Solomon Truman,” a name to be 
found throughout the subliterature. One 
chapter in Zionist Wall Street, for exam- 
ple, is entitled “Is Harry Solomon Truman 
a Communist?” In a recent publication of 
the “American Heritage Protective Com- 
mittee” the name “Dwight David Eisen- 
hower” is presented in such a manner as 
to make it appear Jewish. Incidentally, 
this same suggestion, by intention pejora- 
tive, concerning Eisenhower is carried out 
in other ways in subliterary publications, 
from Armstrong’s evasive “I do not know 
whether Mr. Eisenhower is a Swedish Jew 
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as he was reputed to be by his schoolmates 
at West Point,” to C. Leon de Aryan’s 
epithet in the Broom, “Ike the Kike 
Klown.” 

Another method is to refer to the an- 
cestry of the person under attack. In the 
scurrilous The Strange Death of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Emanuel M. Josephson 
states: “On the Roosevelt side, he was 
descended from Claas Martenszen van 
Rosenvelt (or Rosenfeld) descendants of 
proselytized Sephardic Jews.” Similarly 
Armstrong writes in Zionist Wall Street, 
under the heading, ““Wilson a Jewish Mer- 
rano”: “Woodrow Wilson is reputed to 
have been a Christian Sephardic Jew (a 
Merrano). His English ancestors were 
named Woolfson....His second wife, 
Mrs. Galt, was a Jewess.” 

But by far the most common trick with 
names is the parenthetical use of the “real 
name.” The Jewish “enemy,” the hate 
writer implies, may be lurking under the 
most Anglo-Saxon sounding name. Says 
Armstrong: “The spies and traitors that 
have been found in our State and other de- 
partments of government are, with few 
exceptions, Zionist. There are probably no 
exceptions, for those who appear to be 
gentiles may have only changed their 
names.” So in Armstrong’s pamphlets we 
have “the Zionist David Niles (Ney- 
haus),” “‘Winchell’s (Lipshitz’s?) at- 
tack,” and many similar references. 

Joseph P. Kamp has been one of the 
most inveterate users of the “real name.” 
In his pamphlet, Vote CIO... and Get a 
Soviet America, he speaks of “Sidney Hill- 
man, or more correctly Schmuel Gilman.” 
In With Lotions of Love, after discussing 
other possible “real” names for Walter 
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Winchell, he concludes, “Our guess would 
be that Winchell’s real name (if it ever 
comes out) is, or should be Vevele Wein- 
schul.” A recent and startling usage ap- 
pears in the “American Heritage Protec- 
tive Committee” sheet already referred to, 
where in a most oddly selected list of “‘no- 
toriously left-wingers and/or Commu- 
nists, and/or Socialists, publications and 
individuals supporting General Eisen- 
hower for President, 1952”—a list drag- 
ging in even an unspecified group of 
“Ghost Writers”’—we find the name of 
“Helen Gahagan Douglas (Hesselber).” 


ALL THESE DEVICES are bolstered by the 
copious use of words and phrases carrying 
a high emotional charge. Examples taken 
completely at random are plot, conspiracy, 
savage, dirty, foul, debauched, vile, vici- 
ous, fakery, sinister, invisible government, 
international Jew machine, counterfeit 
Americans, and subversive aggression. The 
list could be expanded almost endlessly. 
But still, emotional language in itself 
might fail to convince completely the 
reader who prides himself on a certain 
amount of intellectual development. For 
the benefit of this type of reader the hate 
writers surround their utterances with an 
aura of respectability and even of scholar- 
ship by making a great point of references 
to “authorities.” The skill with which this 
apparatus is used varies from the “per au- 
thority of Conde McGinley, Editor, 
Union, New Jersey,” of the “American 
Heritage Protective Committee” to the 
full and superficially impressive panoply 
of “scholarly” reference developed by the 
occasional college professor who has wan- 
dered from the sunlit paths of genuine 
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scholarship into the murky byways of hate 
writing. But whether it is presented by a 
barely literate writer or by a professor who 
emphasizes his degrees and his “research,” 
the scheme of appeal to authorities fol- 
lows a pattern as definite as that of the 
assertions it is intended to support. 

First, and most revealingly to one who 
is aware of the ties that knot all the hate 
writers and their writings into a firm net- 
work, the authors of the subliterature 
refer often and with respect to each other. 
The reference to Conde McGinley quoted 
above is one example. Again, the Broom 
quotes from Common Sense. Common 
Sense appeals to the authority of Merwin 
K. Hart and his Economic Council Letter, 
and publishes the work of Armstrong. 
There is at all times a sort of grand right 
and left within the core of the sublitera- 
ture, as references and quotations move in 
circles, greeting one publication after an- 
other and receiving ceremonious saluta- 
tions. 

At times, however; authorities outside 
the ranks are needed. Then the technique 
is often employed of using Jewish sources 
to “document” anti-Semitic statements. 
The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia is a 
favorite reference. The method in, for ex- 
ample, the Common Sense development of 
the Khazar theory is to quote neutral his- 
torical items from the authority, follow- 
ing the quotation immediately with de- 
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in capital letters, and adding multiple 
exclamation points. At the close of the 
quotation there may be a brief and easily 
overlooked parenthetical note, “ (emphasis 
not author’s).” When a Jewish source 
mentions an inffuential Jew, the context of 
the quotation is arranged to make the ref 
erence a proof of the Jewish desire to rule 
the world. Statements by anti-Semites, 
quoted in scientific studies of anti-Sem 
itism by Jewich authors, are requoted as 
if they were the firsthand statements of 
the Jews themselves, with the implication, 
“Even they have to admit—.” 

Two “authorities"often cited, the Pro- 
tocols of the Learned Elders of Zion and 
the Benjamin Franklin Prophecy, hold 
their place in the subliterature in spite of 


the fact that again and again they have 


been proved bogus. These false authorities 
might be called the classics of anti-Sem 
itism. References to the Protocol: may be 
found in almost any item of hate literature 
examined. One example is the September, 
1950, issue of Common Seni. In this 
number two articles, one anonymous and 


attributed to “a Catholic Priest,” the other 


‘ by George W. Armstrong, contain lengthy 


quotations from the Protocols. 

The Benjamin Franklin Prophecy. 
falsely claimed to be a speech given by 
Franklin before the Constitutional Con 
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International Jews, including American, 
Jewish Groups, financed the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and Jews have ruled Russia ever since. 
These same American Jewish Groups have con- 
trolled the United States since Roosevelt. 
Roosevelt comes from Jewish ancestry named 
Rosenvelt (Ref: Carnegie Institute of Wash., 
D. C.). Harry Solomon Truman comes from 
a line of Jews named Solomon. 


Finally, when any one of the more ar- 
ticulate hate writers has used these various 
reference techniques to spin his web of 
“documentation” in the large, or book, 
size, one more circular motion is noticeable 
within the subliterature. His book, which 
will in most cases not be noticed at all by 
reputable reviewing media, receives pan- 
egyrical—and highly quotable—reviews 
in each of the journals published by his 
fellows. Books are comparatively rare in 
this literature made up for the most part 
of ephemera, and when one appears it is 
hailed as the greatest book of our times, a 
“must” for every American home, in the 
periodicals which its author has cited as 
authorities. Then the book begins to be 
cited as an authority by ifs authorities, 
and a new circle begins. 


IN ALL THEIR WRITINGS the authors of the 
subliterature lay particular claim to the 
titles of “Christian” and “patriot.” The 
quality of their self-professed Christianity 
is apparent, for it is clear that a “Chris- 
tianity” which encourages hatred of other 
religions and groups without reference to 
the value of individuals has nothing to do 
with the compassionate teachings of Jesus. 
What may not be quite so clear at first 
glance is the hollowness of their self-pro- 
fessed patriotism. The language of these 
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“great patriots” is at all times chauvinistic, 
and they make much use of whatever mili- 
tary titles they may possess; but when 
their actual attitude is explored its pa- 
triotism seems often to be largely reserved 
for Germany rather than the United 
States. 

Don Lohbeck, editor of The Cross and 
the Flag, expresses an opinion common to 
many hate writers when he says of World 
War II: “A war was built up for the pur- 
pose of destroying the German nation— 
because Germany was a bulwark of anti- 
Communism that prevented the westward 
spread of Marxist tyranny.” In Zionist 
Wall Street Armstrong writes, “Germany 
and the German people are the strongest 
bulwark protecting Europe and Asia from 
Communism and therefore the Zionists 
decreed that they must be destroyed.” An 
article in Common Sense lauds Robert H. 
Best, World War II traitor sentenced to 
life imprisonment: “Mr. Best’s crime was 
that he opposed Roosevelt’s war to crush 
Germany and open Europe to Commu- 
nism. We ask our readers to remember this 
fine American patriot in their prayers.” 
No hint is to be found anywhere in these 
writings of Hitler’s tyranny, his deter- 
mination to conquer the world, or his im- 
mense cruelties—unless, in the case of the 
persecution of Jews, mention is made to 
minimize the atrocities or even, through 
juggling of statistics, to deny that they 
took place at all. 

To be called antidemocratic would be 
no insult to these gentlemen, for they hold 
no brief at all for democracy. One of the 
items in an article headed “Conspiracy! 
Remember!” in the October 15, 1951 
Common Sense states this plainly: 
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REMEMBER Zionists keep prating about “de- 
mocracy” as though that were the solution to 
all the problems of the world... . “Democ- 
racy” comes from the Greek word “‘democras” 
meaning “mob” which makes “democracy” 
mean mob rule. A democracy is a very different 
form of government from a republic. Red 
Zionists plug “‘democracy” which appeals to 
the emotions of the masses by its implication 
of equal division of power and wealth rather 
than the present system based upon “‘free en- 
terprise” and Christianity. 


THE TRICKs and devices of the hatemong- 
ers are innumerable, devious, and danger- 
ous. It will not do to think of these writers 
as stupid crackpots, whose words can ap- 
peal only to people as unintelligent as 
themselves. It is true that those who are 
convinced by them are such as have tem- 
porarily lost their reason—but only in the 
sense of having lost the ability to use rea- 
son in the distinguishing of scholarship 
from demagoguery. These writers (and 
orators, for all we have said applies in 
equal measure to rabble-rousing speakers) 


PETER VIERECK 


The Time the Photos Turned Up 


Brittle echoed kiss that quickened our 


are, in the words of Matthew, “false 
prophets,” whose words are chosen “so as 
to lead astray, if possible, even the elect.” 
Good will is, by itself, no defense against 
them. 

Fortunately, however, there are de- 
fenses for the intelligent public—informa- 
tion and alertness. Once the techniques of 
the hate writer are recognized, they stand 
out on a page as if written in red. When 
the meshes of the hate network are seen, 
they may easily be avoided. The impor- 
tant thing is the realization that the net 
is being flung widely enough to make it 
essential for fair-minded men to be on 
the alert for it. We should be clear about 
the fact that whoever is caught in the de- 
ception of hate propaganda is hurt; it is 
never simply the hated minority group 
that is injured. The final defense is the 
maintenance of active concern for the in- 
dividual as individual, without regard for 


race or creed. 


Ebbing cycle, see what you set stirring! 
Drowsy album stretching, snapshots whirring, 


Each face just as flat as book-pressed flower. 


Every face we once as photo fondled, 
Wakes in three dimensions and is singing. 


Now we know how dozing clay was kindled 


By one warm Was of Word inthebeginning. 
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Portrait of a Boy with a Song 


LINCOLN FITZELL 


Grand father lived out by the dunes, beside a great sea park, 
Where sun rolled back the fog, and heels on sandy sidewalks made a glinting mark. 


Just to stand there taking in the fresh, strawberry looks 

Of girls in muslin dangling home their strapped school books, 

And boys on bicycles shrilling their silver bells, 

Seemed magical ...and gulls flying, and even gassy smells 

Blown up through pavement gratings, and roof laundry flapping free 
Were wreathed by smiling breeze, and the salt sea. 


And sun walked with you past low flower beds and ponds, 

Where white swans glided toward a rushy, little island holding out green fronds. 
And in the park museum there were marble gleams 

Of goddesses and cupids wreathing sunny dreams, 

While pictures hanging on rich, plaster smelling walls, 

Caught sunlight down the halls. 

One flung you down a rose from some high, Spanish town, 

You almost seemed to brush her lace, the lady in the red, silk gown... 


And sunshine streamed around you winding home. 

The paths were flecked with gold, the day a leafy dome... 

Then song was full, and statues gleamed, and vistas shone apart, 
And bird and twig and fountain-bead seemed glad to be your heart. 
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Beachhead in Bohemia 


WILLARD MARSH 


Drawings by ED BEARDEN 


HERBERT WHIPPLE SLOWED to an uncer- 
tain halt in front of the apartment house. 
The number was plain enough, even 
through the narrowing dusk; and on re- 
examination, it still checked with the 
address in his briefcase. 850 North Mont- 
gomery was a paint-worn frame building 
with a weary posture and an incompleted 
look, whose knuckled street door stood 
equally open to the weather and to random 
visitors. It lifted wobbily above a shallow 
street that seemed composed of art supply 
shops and weakly lit bars. Herbert entered, 
feeling his way along the darkened hall 
and up a railless flight of stairs. As he 
passed the second floor landing, he could 
hear a distant babble of voices, and occa- 
sionally the sound of a table being thrown 
across the room, together with its dishes. 
Encouraged by this evidence of life he 
climbed to the top floor, and finding a door 
at the rear with a wedge of light beneath 
it, knocked. There was a muffled shout of 
invitation. He stepped inside, then started 
to back out in embarrassment. A couple 
were seated at a table in the center of the 
bare, box-shaped room. 

The woman was blonde, with sleepy 
features and a dynamically proportioned 
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body. She was completely nude. Beside 
her, a large bearded man, heavily dressed 
against the draft, was cutting slices of 
salami and cramming them (along with 
equal quantities of beard) into his mouth. 
He waved with his free hand, making the 
same unintelligible noises of welcome. 
Herbert came forward uneasily. He found 
himself noticing that the blonde’s legs 
were lightly goose-pimpled, and hastily 
glanced aside. There was an easel in the 
corner, with a painting of what might 
have been the woman at the table, being 
also a blonde. But the girl on the easel had 
several heads, and was flat and triangular 
in locations where the model was notice- 
ably not. He watched the bigger man lean 
back from the table, wiping his beard with 
a handkerchief. Standing there in his old 
but neatly pressed gray suit—a slightly 
round-shouldered man of average looks, 
tastes, and fears (and happy with them), 
not particularly needing a shave or a hair- 
cut—Herbert felt strangely formal and 
conspicuous. 

“Good evening.” He cleared his throat. 
“I’m from Ide and Whipple, Income Tax 
Consultants. I’m trying to locate a—” 

“Income Tax!” the big man shouted. 
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“For what, Income Tax!” He lurched to 
his feet and Herbert quickly stepped back. 
But the man was smiling hugely through 
his beard. He emptied the contents of his 
pockets on the table and flung out his 
arm. “That’s how much Income Tax! 
Take it, go on!” 

Herbert blinked at the scanty pile of 
coins, streetcar transfers and bitten pen- 
cils. “I’m afraid there’s some misunder- 
standing—” 

But the artist had turned back to the 
blonde, speaking to her between explo- 
sions of laughter. “This fellow wants In- 
come Tax—do you hear, Katya?” he 
shouted. “I gave him from my pockets 
and told him, take it! There’s your Income 
Tax!” 


Herbert tried again to get in a word of 
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protest. “It’s all a mistake, if you’d only—” 

“Come, I show you my Income.” 
Clamping Herbert’s arm, the big man led 
him over to the easel. “With your own 
eyes, look!” He pointed. “Is this a Satur- 
day Evening Post cover, I should get five 
thousand dollars Income?” 

“No,” Herbert said apprehensively, “I'll 
have to admit—” 

But again the artist turned to translate 
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for his model. “Katya, my plum!” he 
yelled happily. “This fellow thinks it’s a 
Saturday Evening Post cover, ten thou- 
sand dollars Income he could Tax me!” 

However, Katya still didn’t seem to 
hear—although his voice surely carried to 
the lower floors. Herbert stared down at 
the floor, defeated. He began to feel the 
stirrings of hunger. He had come directly 
here from the office, without stopping at 
home for dinner. He glanced up, and his 
gaze wandered wistfully between the 
salami leavings on the table and the nude, 
indifferent blonde. 

“I guess I got it wrong,” he sighed. “‘It 
must be South Montgomery that my 
client—” 

“Of course, South Montgomery street!” 
the artist bellowed agreeably. ‘‘That’s 
where the bloodsuckers live, the million- 
aire critics! You want Income Tax, that’s 
where you'll go look—” 

“Yes, well, perhaps you’re right,” Her- 
bert said quickly. “Thanks, anyway...” 

He backed from the room, pulling the 
door shut. Inside, he could hear Katya be- 
ing told exactly what had happened. 

It was too late to take a bus to the other 
end of town. He didn’t feel like going 
home. But then he seldom felt like going 
home (except when his wife was away), 
and he was hungry, so he started for home. 
Descending the stairs, he thought about 
Katya, and of what his wife would say if 
he asked her to sit at the table with her 
clothes off. And worse, if she would do it. 
Down on the second floor, he found that 
the party had grown larger and noisier, 
overflowing into the hall. The guests 
seemed oddly suspicious of one another. 
They milled in separate groups, drinks in 
hand, beyond a door that stood open on a 
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congested, foggy apartment. As he began 
cautiously pushing through them, a tall, 
bony woman with pimples caught his arm. 

“Tell us what you think,” she yelled 
angrily. ‘“‘Do singing commercials use 
masochistic symbolism?” 

“Well, I never really followed them 
Herbert stammered. 

“There, you see?” she said to someone 
else, and shoved him away. 

He was given a push from another di- 
rection, and gradually he found himself 
being elbowed farther into the crowd. 

“Please, I have to go home,” he called. 

A sallow-faced man turned. “But one 
can’t go home, you know,” he said. “I 
mean, not really. The womb has been 
rented.” 

And then the press of people carried 
him forward like a tide, depositing him 
inside the doorway of the apartment. Her- 
bert stood there, collecting himself as he 
stared around the tall, deep room. It was 
difficult to see in its entirety, through the 
kelp-thick smoke. But it had clashing, 
print-hung walls, and seemed made up of 
completely random furniture, with nu- 
merous little halls and alcoves that appar- 
ently led to other rooms. Just then, a soft- 
eyed little man in a maroon sport shirt 
hurried over to him. He spoke while look- 
ing slightly to the side, as if he had astig- 
matism. 

“You haven’t a drink,” he said. “You’re 
antisocial.” 

“I’m not much of a drinker,” Herbert 
said. “I can’t handle it too well.” 

“That’s all right, I’m antisocial, too,” 
the little man said. “But there’s utterly no 
alcohol in these drinks.” He took Her- 
bert’s arm. “Have just one, do.” 

“Well, if that’s the case...” Herbert 
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let himself be led over to a corner table 
that held a large punch bowl. He sampled 
a dixie-cup full of something that tasted 
like a mixture of hair tonic and lemonade, 
but felt pleasantly warming. He smiled his 
appreciation at the little man, who had 
forgotten to let go his arm. “Not bad 
punch,” he said, “I mean, for punch.” 

“Oh, yes, it’s delicious,” the little man 
said absently. He fingered Herbert’s tie. 
“Do wear red all the time. It brings out 
your complexion.” 

“Why, thanks,” Herbert said. “It’s just 
something my wife picked up.” 

The little man nodded sadly. “I was 
afraid it was. Excuse me,” he said, and 
hurried off. 

Herbert watched him seek out another 
of the guests, apparently an old friend, 
since they disappeared into a corner to 
chat. Nice guy, he thought. He felt he 
really should leave, but it was so pleasant 
here compared to being home. The punch 
tasted better with each cupful (perhaps 
because he was hungry), and in a way it 
was as warm and refreshing as coffee. 
Presently the smoke made him feel a little 
giddy. He loosened his collar and, since 
other people were doing it, sat down on the 
floor. He listened for awhile to a couple 
conversing near by. Something about Li'l 
Abner’s Oedipus complex, but since he 
had missed the last few instalments, he 
didn’t feel qualified to join them. Instead, 
he watched a large, loose-moving colored 
man clacking a pair of spoons together for 
a solemn listener. It made a nice rhythm. 

“You share the guilt,” the listener told 
him angrily. “You're just as responsible 
for white chauvinism.” 

The colored man winked at Herbert, 
and Herbert grinned back. He felt pretty 
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good, better than he had in months. Soon 
everyone was seated on the floor; then 
gradually, as if it were being slowly sub- 
merged, the room filled with quiet. If they 
were starting a game, it would be better 
to leave now. He had climbed part way to 
his feet when someone behind yanked him 
back into a sitting position. There, inertia 
took over. Oh well, he could always leave 
at the end of the game. The lights were 
turned down, and Herbert saw a plump 
man with a foot-long ebony cigarette 
holder rise to address the group. He had 
bad teeth, even in the uncertain light. 

“To those of us who have followed 
poetry in its evolution through Imagism, 
past Dadaism and Free-Associationalism, 
finally to Surrealism,” the fat man an- 
nounced, “it can be no surprise to learn 
that the ultimate form of expression 
would be nonwritten, or cerebral verse. 
For where the reflective mind intervenes, 
surely the author is handcuffed to his type- 
writer.” He coughed delicately. “We are 
privileged to have with us tonight an artist 
whom cultured people are not unfamiliar 
with—Claudel .. .” he smiled, waiting for 
the stir of excitement to ease, “who will 
give a recital in Unpremeditated Poetry.” 
Claudel rose from his chair and came for- 
ward, nodding irritably at the spatter of 
applause. He was a gaunt man with a face 
like an old gnome, wearing thick shell 
glasses and loose-hanging clothes. His 
heavy black hair grew straight up, like 
the bristles in a brush. He faced them with 
his hands jammed in his pockets. 

“Goose!” he said. “Moose! Caboose!” 
Then Claudel threw back his head and 
squinted up at the ceiling, as if searching 
for leaks. 
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“The train that runs tween uterus and 
hell,” he intoned, 

“Is twice as private as a padded cell.” 

He quickly raised his hand to halt the 
applause. Then, with his face puckering 
in concentration, he said: “Cell! Smell! 
Bell... 

The churchbells weep, for I have just 
shot God: 

He tried to come between me and my 
broad.” 

Herbert began giggling. He felt as re- 
laxed and buoyant as a child at a birthday 
party. Gradually he became aware of si- 
lence, and realized that everyone had 
turned to stare at him. And now the fat 
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man was pointing at him angrily and 
Claudel was saying: “Very well, I relin- 
quish the floor to you.” 

“Oh, is it my turn already?” Herbert 
said. 

Several people pulled him to his feet 
(being unnecessarily rough about it, he 
thought). He walked across the tilting 
floor and turned to face them with a good- 
natured grin. Apparently it worked some- 
thing like when grandma would get high 
on cough syrup and tell him nursery 
rhymes, getting them all mixed up. That 
seemed roughly the idea, although he 
hadn’t followed the rules too closely. 
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“Well, lemme see,” he said, scratching 
his head. “Okay, here goes: 

There was an old woman who lived in a 
hoop 

Having too many children, she used 
them for soup. 

Hey diddle diddle, the cat’s turned brit- 
tle, 

Little Jackie Horner, run for the cor- 
oner...” 

It was fun. He closed his eyes and con- 
centrated on not thinking of the words: 

“Little boy blue, let fly your doves 

The tree-surgeon’s pawned his rubber 
gloves. 

The cow’s in the pulpit, the clock is 
with child— 

The hangman will come when his num- 
ber’s dialed.” 

There was a moment of stunned silence. 
Herbert cautiously opened his eyes. Then 
the applause hit him like a solid wall. He 
stood there, pleased and a little bewildered 
at the violence of their enthusiasm. People 
were coming up to pump his hand and 
heap him with questions: 

“Do you work in other forms besides 
dactyl?” 

“Is your use of assonance deliberate?” 

“Am I right in detecting a Pound in- 
fluence?” 

“Maybe you're right... I’m not sure 
...I don’t remember,” was all he could 
say. 

He had won the game, apparently. It 
was the first time he had ever won any- 
thing in his life. Suddenly he was surprised 
to feel someone take his arm and pull him 
through the crowd into a relatively quiet, 
shadowed corner. It was a woman, a com- 
pact blonde of middle height, with an 
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apple-smooth complexion and deliberate 
eyes. 

Possibly the model from upstairs, since 
it was so easy, in fact inescapable, to pic- 
ture her without any clothes. 

“You looked a little surrounded,” she 
said. “I thought you could use some air.” 

“Thanks, it’s a fine idea,” he said. “Are 
you the hostess?” 

“The hostess?” she said, puzzled. “Why, 
no.” 

“Well, who is? I mean, whose place is 
this?” 

“T never thought about it. I'll see if I 
can find out.” She stepped close and 
squeezed his arm. “You’re going to do 
great things,” she said. “Great things. And 
I'll help you. You wait here.” 

Herbert watched her walk off, her hips 
swinging high and tightly in her dimple- 
length skirt. No one had ever talked to 
him that nicely, or looked at him that way 
—especially since his marriage. But it was 
getting more and more difficult to remem- 
ber being married. Suddenly he could hear 
Claudel and the fat man talking, just 
within earshot of him. 

“stereotyped imagery he uses. I 
mean, really,” Claudel was saying bitterly. 
“And that transparent Freudian symbol- 
ism. It’s so obviously derivative of Crane.” 

“Still, you have to give him credit for 
that Mother Goose associational struc- 
ture,” the fat man said. “It is pretty con- 
notative.” 

“Yes, but such a cheap theatrical de- 

They walked off. Herbert wondered 
what they were arguing about. Just then 
there was a mild commotion near the door- 
way, and a newcomer pushed into the 
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room. Without even removing his hat and 
topcoat, he tossed a magazine down on a 
table in the center. He spread it open and 
stood waiting until the room quieted. 

“This happens to be the latest issue of 
the Companionate Woman’s Journal,” he 
said in angry triumph. “I want all of you 
to see a poem here, written by a certain 
George Ketzel.” People began turning to- 
ward Claudel. “I think some of us know 
who Mr. Ketzel is.” 

Claudel, or Ketzel, tried to smile, but 
couldn’t make it. He took out a handker- 
chief and began blotting his neck. 

“Tell us, Claudel—” the man called, 
“how many pieces of silver did you get for 
this poem?” 

An ugly murmur began circulating in 
the room. 


“It was a joke,” Claudel said desper- 
ately. “I was boring from within...” He 
turned to the fat man, who had already 
begun walking away. “Jacques, you be- 


lieve me, don’t you? It was just a joke...” 

The crowd closed in on him, shouting 
him down. There was something pitiful 
about it, even though Herbert didn’t un- 
derstand why they had suddenly turned 
on him. But he didn’t get to see the rest, 
because by then the blonde had returned 
and was leading him away. 

“Nobody seems to know who owns the 
apartment,” she said. 
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“That’s all right,” he said. “Say, what’s 
the fuss over there?” 

“Disgusting, isn’t it? That hack!” She 
hurried him through an alcove and into a 
small room, closing the door behind them. 
“We can talk here. Sit down, while I get 
comfortable.” 

There was no place to sit except the bed. 
Herbert perched on the edge of it, trying 
unsuccessfully not to watch the blonde 
through the porous curtains of what 
seemed to be a closet. She reappeared in a 
leaf-green hostess gown and seated herself 
beside him. 

“You’re so tense,” she said, taking his 
hand. “Why don’t you relax a little?” 

They were just relaxing a little, when 
the door banged open. Claudel stalked 
into the room. Herbert nervously watched 
him paw through the bureau, although the 
blonde took no notice. He soon left, with 
a small bundle of clothing under his arm. 
They got relaxed all over again. 

“I’m Gretel,” she said, presently. 

“I’m Herbert,” Herbert said, although 
introductions seemed a little beside the 
point at this stage. 

Suddenly Claudel charged into the room 
again, grabbed up a toothbrush and exited, 
slamming the door behind him. But by 
then, Herbert had become so acclimated 
to the environment that it didn’t even 
constitute an interruption. 


William Faulkner’s Moral V iszon 


WALTON LITZ 


YOKNAPATAWPHA COUNTY, Mississippi, 
the imaginary scene of all William Faulk- 
ner’s important works published since 
1929, is a microcosm of southern history. 
Interlocking plots, common characters, 
and a remarkable consistency in the phys- 
ical description of the land itself give to 
his Yoknapatawpha stories a material co- 
hesiveness and continuity which reflect the 
unity of his thought. Within the collec- 
tive body of these stories there exists a 
single point of view, a moral vision, that 
motivates and informs the individual 
works. Every novel and tale in the Yo- 
knapatawpha cycle takes on added scope 
and meaning when seen in the context of 
the total legend, and when one is familiar 
with that legend it is impossible to read 
any fragment of it without feeling the 
brooding presence of the entire vision. 
An understanding of Faulkner’s com- 
plex moral attitudes can only be reached 
through a consideration of his total crea- 
tion; no single work provides more than 
a partial view. There is no abstract state- 
ment of belief, such as Yeats’s A Vision, to 
which readers and critics may turn for the 
basis of an approach. Therefore, as an aid 
to initial understanding and a challenge 
to established opinions, an interpretation 
of the patterning of his thought is both 
valid and useful. But Faulkner’s art is 
larger than any scheme which may be 
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extracted from it. Such a scheme is merely 
a stimulus, a guide, which should be re- 
tained only to the extent that it reaches 
meaning in the form and language of the 
stories themselves. 

The approach of this essay to Faulkner’s 
moral vision is through the Biblical themes 
which are its inspiration and formal repre- 
sentation, which give it authority and im- 
plication. His rationale of man’s role in 
history, presented through a Paradise 
motif, attains its fullest expression in Go 
Down, Moses (1942), a collection of inter- 
related short stories that draws together 
many of his previous themes into one inte- 
grated body of resolution and reconcilia- 
tion. It is from this volume that the frame- 
work of the following discussion is drawn. 

Fate and Free Will. “Faulkner is no 
moralist,” says a recent critic.’ “Nearly 
all his characters are at the mercy of 
their biological impulses or caught in a 
web of circumstance from which they 
cannot possibly escape.” This accusation 
of determinism has been the primary bur- 
den of Faulkner’s opponents for the past 
two decades, and it must be answered as 
a preliminary to any consideration of his 
belief in moral responsibility. 

The first paragraph in Part II of The 
Sound and the Fury is an explicit state- 


"Charles I. Glicksberg, “The World of William Faulk- 
ner,” Arizona Quarterly, V (Spring, 1949), 46. 
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ment of the deterministic doctrine. Quen- 


tin III is thinking of his watch: 


It was Grandfather's and when Father gave it 
to me he said, Quentin, I give you the mauso- 
leum of all hope and desire; it’s rather excru- 
ciating-ly apt that you will use it to gain the 
reducto absurdum of all human experience 
which can fit your individual needs no better 
than it fitted his or his father’s. I give it to you 
not that you may remember time, but that you 
might forget it now and then for a moment 
and not spend all your breath trying to con- 
quer it. Because no battle is ever won he said. 
They are not even fought. The field only re- 
veals to man his own folly and despair, and 
victory is an illusion of philosophers and fools. 


This is the fatalistic attitude of Quentin’s 
father, who believes that man’s “every 
breath is a fresh cast with dice already 
loaded against him,” and Quentin has in- 
herited the essence of this belief. Deter- 
minism, as seen in Quentin and Mr. Comp- 
son, is the direct result of a romantic 
weakness which seizes upon the Calvinistic 
notion of predestination as an excuse for 
ignoring the severe self-disciplinary re- 
quirements of that theology. 

So Quentin, filled with despair over his 
sister’s violation of his inherited concept 
of honor and morality, breaks his watch 
as a gesture of protest against the futility 
of all time and desire. He then takes it to 
a watchmaker, a man who sees time objec- 
tively from a fixed point of view (repre- 
sented by his magnifying glass). As Quen- 
tin gazes upon the watches in the window, 
he is overcome with a feeling of the rela- 
tivity and uncertainty of all human effort. 
“Are any of them right?” he asks. The 
watchmaker replies: “No. But they 
haven’t been regulated and set yet.” Time 
and history are meaningless until they are 
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related to some objective standard, some 
ordering vision outside of man’s conscious- 
ness. Only then is a man able to understand 
and assume his proper role in the pattern 
of human events. 

Faulkner does not deny the fact that 
man’s external life, his social milieu, is 
shaped largely by circumstance. History 
is a gradual revelation of God’s ethical 
judgments upon man’s actions, but there 
is a time-lag in the retributive justice of 
history. The material fate of any genera- 
tion is predominantly determined by the 
corporate behavior of previous genera- 
tions. The South of today is suffering from 
economic and social situations (such as 
the Negro problem) which were orig- 
inated by the ante bellum South. History 
is the manifestation of man’s sins, and the 
agent of their expiation. “No wonder the 
ruined woods I used to know dont cry for 
retribution!” thinks Isaac McCaslin at the 
climax of “Delta Autumn”: “The people 
who have destroyed it will accomplish its 
revenge.” 

Man’s freedom is an inner, moral one. 
It is his responsibility to endure and at- 
tempt to expiate the evils which he in- 
herits from the past. Then, secure in the 
knowledge that this free choice will im- 
prove the lives of succeeding generations, 
he will be able to reconcile himself to his 
fate and prevail over it. 

The virtues demanded by history, the 
moral responsibilities which every man has 
the power to visualize, derive from an ideal 
harmony between man and nature. They 
are made explicit in Faulkner’s description 
of the original covenant between man and 
God in Paradise. 

The Original Trust. In the beginning 
God gave the earth to man in trust, to 
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hold “mutual and intact in the communal 
anonymity of brotherhood, and all the fee 
He asked was pity and humility and suf- 
ferance and endurance and the sweat of 
his face for bread.” Man’s title to Para- 
dise was dependent upon his maintenance 
of the ideal harmony between God, man, 
and nature; his duties were those of a 
steward of God’s creation. The Parable of 
the Talents is the key to Faulkner’s moral 
order. The primary virtues which inhabit 
his stories—humility, a respect for the 
land, love between men—stem from the 
terms of the Paradise trust. When ex- 
amined in this light, one of the opening 
sentences from his Nobel Prize acceptance 
speech takes on a special significance: “So 
this award is only mine in trust.” 

The Fall. But man broke this trust, of 
his own free will he violated the condi- 
tions of stewardship. He attempted to gain 
control and title over the land and those 
that lived upon it, he dispossessed God 
from Eden. And in return he himself was 
dispossessed from Paradise by the retribu- 
tive machinery of history. As a result of 
this Original Sin, man became contami- 
nated with an inherent desire to destroy 
the proper harmony between himself and 
nature. He fell from grace. Here is Isaac 
McCaslin’s commentary on the failure of 
the original trust: 


“God created man and He created the world 
for him to live in and I reckon He created the 
kind of world He would have wanted to live 
in if He had been a man—the ground to walk 
on, the big woods, the trees and the water, and 
the game to live in it.... 

“He put them both here: man, and the game 
he would follow and kill, foreknowing it. I be- 
lieve He said, ‘So be it.’ I reckon He even fore- 
knew the end. But He said, ‘I will give him his 
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chance. I will give him warning and fore- 
knowledge too, along with the desire to follow 
and the power to slay. The woods and fields 
he ravages and the game he devastates will be 
the consequence and signature of his crime and 
guilt, and his punishment. 


Throughout history this pattern con- 
tinued, in Canaan, Greece, and Rome, man 
repudiating the terms of God’s covenant, 
dispossessing him and in return being dis- 
possessed, until finally in the twilight of 
“the old world’s worthless evening” God 
discovered to him “‘a new world where a 
nation of people could be founded in hu- 
mility and pity and sufferance and pride 
of one to another.” Within this new world 
the South, for which He had done so much 
in the way of natural resources, stood as 
a potential refuge and sanctuary from the 
“old world’s corrupt and worthless twi- 
light.” 

The Failure of the Old South. Yet here 
again man of his own free will and moti- 
vated by some innate taint, watched by 
God but not condoned by him, violated 
the trust. The white man’s presence cor- 
rupted the communal society of the In- 
dians into one compelled by greed and 
injustice, leaving “the land already ac- 
cursed...even before any white man 
owned it.” This South, this new world 
Paradise, was doomed from its inception. 
The men of the Old South ravished the 
land and attempted to gain title to it, they 
enslaved their fellow-men, and although 
their society had the virtues of courage 
and an accepted mode of conduct it was 
without “pity and humility and a love of 
justice and of liberty.” They broke the 
foreordained pattern of respect between 
man and nature, leaving behind them a 
land deswamped, derivered, and cursed by 
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slavery as the seal of their sin. The destruc- 
tion of the Old South by means of the 
Civil War was God’s just retribution, ac- 
complished through history, against a so- 
ciety which had “erected its economic 
edifice not on the rock of stern morality 
but on the shifting sands of opportunism 
and moral brigandage.” 

The career of Thomas Sutpen, as de- 
scribed in Absalom, Absalom!, is a repre- 
sentation in miniature of the failure of 
the entire ante bellum South. He left the 
tidewater plains of Virginia at the age of 
fourteen, possessed with the dream, the 
“design,” of owning a plantation where 
men could live together in harmony and 
mutual respect. He emigrated to Haiti 
and married the daughter of a French 
planter, but soon set her and their infant 
son aside as not “adjunctive or incremental 
to the design which he had in mind” when 
he learned of his wife’s Negro ancestry. It 
was at this moment when he who had been 
motivated by a hatred of injustice gave 
over to injustice himself as a result of 
pride that his “design” was perverted; it 
was then that his drearn became “just Sut- 
pen.” And from that time forth the frus- 
trating presence of black Sutpen descend- 
ants haunted him as a symbol of his repeti- 
tion of the Original Sin. The corruption 
of his “design” finally led to the murder 
of his first son. In this incident Sutpen’s 
attitude is deliberately juxtaposed through 
the title of the novel with that of King 
David in the Amnon-Tamar-Absalom fa- 
ble. His view of his son’s death as merely 
an infuriating impediment to the ruthless 
completion of his dream is an ironic inver- 
sion of David’s compassionate lament: ““O 
my son Absalom, my son, my son Absa- 
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lom! Would God I had died for thee, O 
Absalom, my son, my son!” 

The Depthless Age. Out of the chaos of 
Reconstruction there has emerged the New 
South, a fragmented and loveless society 
suffering under the curse of its past his- 
tory. Faulkner fears the mechanization 
and abstractness of modern life because 
they separate man from the land, his tra- 
dition, and his fellow-men, the proper ob- 
jects of his love; they make it almost im- 
possible for man to perceive and fulfil the 
moral order. “We’re all isolated,” says 
Horace Benbow in Sanctuary, and this 
might well serve as an epigraph to those 
works of Faulkner which deal with the 
New South. His theme is that of Emer- 
son: “Things are in the saddle and ride 
mankind.” 

Faulkner’s most damning portrayal of 
life in the contemporary South is found in 
Sanctuary. The keynote to this novel is 
implicit in the irony of the title. The 
South, which once held the promise of 
being a “sanctuary of liberty and freedom 
from...the old world’s worthless eve- 
ning,” is now a prison. Temple Drake’s 
flight from one false sanctuary to another 
never ends, and in Requiem for a Nun, the 
recently published sequel to Sanctuary, 
she is presented as a woman still seeking 
refuge from the past. 

The opening scene of Sanctuary epito- 
mizes the dilemma of the modern South. 
On one side of the spring squats Horace 
Benbow, a descendant of the aristocratic 
Old South who senses the ideal moral order 
but lacks the courage to enforce it. He is 
a man “ordered by words”; a book pro- 
trudes from his coat pocket. Opposite 
him, on the other side of the spring, kneels 
Popeye, a deformed and impotent killer 
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who spent his childhood in the anonymity 
and isolation of an institution. He is de- 
scribed in the language of a mechanized 
world—his eyes are like “two knobs of 
soft black rubber,” his face seems to be 
illuminated by “electric light,” and he has 
about him “that vicious depthless quality 
of stamped tin.” He is the man out of 
touch with the land. Afraid of the woods, 
unfamiliar with the song of a bird, he 
shows his contempt for nature by spitting 
in the spring. Between these two men 
poised in motionless opposition the clear 
spring water wells up as if from a bap- 
tismal font, a reminder of the spiritual 
purification and rebirth which neither 
Horace nor Popeye can attain. 

The action of Sanctuary revolves around 
the characters of Popeye, Horace, and 
Temple Drake, a triad which holds no 
promise of unity. Popeye is the symbol of 
modern materialism and mechanization, 
impotent because of its abstract qualities, 
unable to perpetuate anything but evil. 
Temple is the New South, which should 
have been the “temple” and “sanctuary” 
of morality, but which instead has in- 
herited the sins of previous generations. 
She is “raped” by modern materialism 
and then seduced by it, until in the end— 
while Horace, the southerner with a moral 
vision which he is too weak to implement, 
looks on helplessly—she turns against the 
justice and endurance which are the 
South’s only hope and destroys them. 


IN THE Go Down, Moses stories Faulkner 
presents the life of Isaac McCaslin, Uncle 
Ike, as an emblem of his own views as to 
the way in which the New South can 
expiate its inherited sins. Sam Fathers, the 
part-Indian hunter who carried on the 
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ancient rituals and ceremonies designed to 
initiate man into a proper relationship 
with nature, was young Isaac’s spiritual 
father, his tutor in the ways of the big 
woods. He taught Isaac woodcraft and 
a respect for the land. When Isaac killed 
his first deer and Sam marked his face 
with the warm blood (the incident 
occurs in “The Old People”), he was per- 
petuating his own attitude toward nature 
by consecrating Isaac to it. He was in- 
ducting the young boy into the fellowship 
of the hunters, the “tall men” who are the 
trustees of the land and the game that 
runs on it. 

But Isaac’s education was not complete 
with this consecration. The last day of 
camp Boon Hogganbeck flushed a buck, 
and as Isaac and Sam waited at their stand 
they heard the “flat single clap of Walter 
Ewell’s rifle which never missed” and the 
sound of his horn calling them in to the 
kill. Isaac said: “I reckon that’s it... 
Walter got him.” “Wait,” Sam said. 


“Wait?” the boy cried... “What for? Don’t 
you hear that horn?” 

And he would remember how Sam was 
standing. Sam had not moved. He was not tall, 
squat rather and broad, and the boy had been 
growing fast for the past year or so and there 
was not much difference between them in 
height, yet Sam was looking over the boy’s 
head and up the ridge toward the sound of the 
horn.... Then the boy saw the buck. It was 
coming down the ridge, as if it were walking 
out of the very sound of the horn which related 
its death.... 

Then it saw them. And still it did not begin 
to run,... its head high and the eye not proud 
and not haughty but just full and wild and 
unafraid, and Sam standing beside the boy 
now, his right arm raised at full length, palm- 
outward, speaking in that tongue which the 
boy had learned from listening to him and Joe 
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Baker in the blacksmith shop, while up the 
ridge Walter Ewell’s horn was still blowing 
them in to the dead buck. 

“Oleh, Chief,” Sam said. “Grandfather.” 


That night, as Isaac lay in bed with his 
cousin McCaslin and told him of the phan- 
tom buck, McCaslin said: 


“Think of all that has happened here, on this 
earth. All the blood hot and strong for living, 
pleasuring, that has soaked back into it. For 
grieving and suffering too, of course, but still 
getting something out of it for all that, getting 
a lot out of it, because after all you don’t have 
to continue to bear what you believe is suf- 
fering; you can always choose to stop that, put 
an end to that. And even suffering and griev- 
ing is better than nothing; there is only one 
thing worse than not being alive, and that’s 
shame. But you can’t be alive for ever, and you 
always wear out life long before you have ex- 
hausted the possibilities of living. And all that 
must be somewhere; all that could not have 
been invented and created just to be thrown 


For those who abide by the ancient rules 
of stewardship and mutual love, who are 
true to their private moral visions, there 
is the satisfaction of a life without shame 
and the promise of a final immortal union 
with “the old people,” with all the unex- 
hausted “possibilities of living.” 

The notions contained in “The Old Peo- 
ple” lie near the core of Faulkner’s vision. 
McCaslin’s statement that “even suffering 
and grieving is better than nothing” is 
expressive of the essential value Faulkner 
sees in life; it is a repetition of Wilbourne’s 
final resolution at the end of The Wild 
Palms: “Yes, he thought, between grief 
and nothing I will take grief.” 

The dominant theme of “The Old Peo- 
ple’—the ordering power of ritual, its 
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ability to give a man a sense of continuity 
with the past and a feeling of harmony 
with nature—appears in many of the 
early Yoknapatawpha stories. The Negro 
in “Red Leaves,” a short story published 
eleven years before Go Down, Moses, has 
also fulfilled his role in a ritual, that which 
demands the burial of a servant with a 
dead Chickasaw chief. When he is finally 
captured by his pursuers one of the In- 
dians says: “You ran well. Do not be 
ashamed.” Those who abide by the duties 
of manhood, who fuifil those rituals which 
give life meaning and continuity, have no 
reason to be ashamed. The Negro knows 
this; as he tells of his encounter with a 
cottonmouth snake, he says: “It struck me 
here, raking me across this arm; once, 
twice, three times. I said, ‘Ole, Grandfa- 
ther.’” 

This expression, used by Sam Fathers 
and later by Isaac in “The Bear,” is an 
affirmation of harmony and reconciliation 
with God’s entire creation. It can only be 
used by a man who has fulfilled the re- 
sponsibilities and rituals of a life of stew- 
ardship, a life without shame. 

The first three sections of “The Bear” 
exhibit the yearly pursuit and final death 
of Old Ben, the legendary bear, in ritual- 
istic terms. The hunters and animals are 
described as being “juxtaposed and reliefed 
against it, ordered and compelled by and 
within the wilderness in the ancient and 
unremitting contest according to the an- 
cient and immitigable rules which voided 
all regrets and brooked no quarter.” The 
annual hunt of Old Ben was in itself a 
ceremony, occurring on the same day each 
year. In order to approach the old bear, 
Isaac had to go through the ritual of di- 
vesting himself of every material con- 
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tamination, watch, gun, and compass. Old 
Ben appeared to the hunters as “‘a phan- 
tom, epitome, and apotheosis of the old 
wild life,” as a wilderness god “absolved 
of mortality”; the ritual of his chase is 
symbolic of that order and harmony 
within God’s creation invoked in “The 
Old People.” 

Section four of “The Bear” presents 
Isaac at the age of twenty-one. The year 
is 1888. He and his cousin McCaslin are 
in the plantation commissary, “juxtaposed 
not against the wilderness but against the 
tamed land which was to have been his 
heritage,” the land his grandfather bought 
from the Indians with the white man’s 
money. Isaac is trying to explain to his 
cousin why he feels compelled to “relin- 
quish” his inheritance. It is interesting to 
note that this conversation takes place in 
a “commissary,” the primary definition of 
which is: “one to whom some charge or 
office is entrusted by a superior power.” 

Isaac sees himself as God’s agent in ex- 
piating a fragment of the South’s heritage 
of injustice, in setting “at least some of 
His lowly people free.” He feels that he 
must relinquish the land which was to 
have been his inheritance because it has 
been tainted by slavery. By relinquishing 
it he is atoning for the sin of his ancestors. 
Not only has his experience with Sam 
Fathers in the big woods consecrated him 
to this task, it has also given him the nec- 
essary courage to enforce his decision. As 
he says to McCaslin, “Sam Fathers set me 
free.” 

Part five of “The Bear” contains a se- 
quence of two dramatic images which 
summarizes most of the major themes in 
the Go Down, Moses stories. As Isaac 
walks from the railroad toward the Gum 
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Tree, he pauses for a moment at the graves 
of Old Ben and Lion and Sam Fathers, 
musing upon that immortality which is 
the reward of those who respect the har- 
mony of God’s creation and abide by its 
immitigable rules. Then, turning away 
from the knoll, he sees a rattlesnake lying 
at his feet. 


... the old one, the ancient and accursed about 
the earth, fatal and solitary and he could smell 
it now: the thin sick smell of rotting cucum- 
bers and something else which had no name, 
evocative of all knowledge and an old weari- 


ness and of pariah-hood and of death. 


Faulkner’s description of the snake relates 
it to the dominant Paradise motif in Go 
Down, Moses. Here Isaac is confronted 
with the symbol of the evil which exists 
in the world, a reminder of that innate 
taint which caused man to dispossess God 
and to be in turn dispossessed. Yet he is 
not afraid, merely respectful; for he re- 
alizes that evil, too, is a part of God’s crea- 
tion. Now that he is in harmony with the 
natural order, Isaac no longer fears that 
evil which it contains and circumscribes. 
So he raises his right hand and repeats the 
words of acceptance and understanding 
used by the Negro in “Red Leaves” and 
Sam Fathers in “The Old People”: “Chief,” 
he says. “Grandfather.” 

Approaching the Gum Tree, Isaac sees 
that it is literally alive with squirrels. At 
its foot sits Boon Hogganbeck, frantically 
trying to repair his broken gun. He hears 
Isaac and, not even turning to see who it 
is, he cries: “Get out of here! Dont touch 
them! Dont touch a one of them! They’re 
mine!” 

Boon’s attitude toward nature, reflected 
in this speech, is the antithesis of that 
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displayed by Isaac in the scene with the 
rattlesnake. Boon believes that nature “be- 
longs” to man, that it is possible to “own” 
a part of it. This belief, presented at the 
end of “The Bear” in ironic opposition to 
Isaac’s Own convictions, represents the 
continued influence of the Old South’s 
original sin; it is an attitude which must 
be eliminated before the South’s inherited 
curse can be expiated and the old har- 
monious order between God, man, and the 
land re-created under modern conditions. 
Isaac McCaslin is in a very real sense equiv- 
alent to Moses, a man ready to lead those 
who will listen and obey out of that 
Egyptian bondage which is the modern 
South’s fragmentation and hatred into a 
Promised Land of order and love. 


THE TERMS revelation and mystery, used 
in their radical senses, are illuminating 
guides to an understanding of Faulkner’s 
artistic techniques. His art is a revelation, 
a visible presentation through image and 
symbol of insights into the mysteries, “the 
problems of the human heart in conflict 
with itself.” As in the Bible, images of 
sight and the open eye are the dominant 
symbols of spiritual revelation in Faulk- 
ner’s work. Mysteries no longer exist for 
those who have the right attitudes toward 
life; their eyes are open. Two verses from 
the first chapter of Ephesians will serve as 
a text for the following discussion of sight 
imagery in Faulkner’s greatest novel, The 
Sound and the Fury. 


That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of glory, may give unto you the spirit 
of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge of 
him: 
The eyes of your understanding being en- 
lightened; that ye may know what is the hope 
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of his calling, and what the riches of the glory 
of his inheritance in the saints. 


On a structural level, The Sound and 
the Fury deals with the opening eye, with 
expanding vision. Its narrative focus 
moves from the idiot Benjy, whose natural 
innocence enables him to see everything 
but not to co-ordinate it, through Quen- 
tin and Jason, each with his characteristic 
blindness, to the author himself, who is 
omniscient and sees all. The action of the 
novel is oriented around a few central 
scenes whose meaning and relationship be- 
come more clear as the narrative progresses. 
They are not completely related until the 
final scene, the revelation at the Confed- 
erate monument, when the entire novel is 
transformed into one image if we accept 
Ezra Pound’s definition of the image as 
“that which presents an intellectual and 
emotional complex in an instant of time.” 
Thus a book about revelation proceeds by 
the form of gradual revelation. The Sound 
and the Fury may be regarded as an ex- 
tended symbol of that artistic process 
which brought it into being: in the move- 
ment from Part I through Part IV the 
raw materials of uncorrelated and chaotic 
experience are transmuted into an ordered 
form that expresses the author’s moral 
judgments of his subject matter. Joyce’s 
notion of epiphany, as found in Stephen 
Hero, is pertinent to Faulkner’s method. 
The final scene at the Confederate monu- 
ment is a calculated revelation of the 
values which motivate the complex struc- 
ture of the novel and are its moral equiva- 
lence; it is an epiphany.’ 

*The relationship between Joyce's aesthetic and Faulk- 
ner’s technique in The Sound and the Fury has been 


fully investigated by William Kroll of the Princeton 
Graduate School, in an unpublished thesis. 
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The sight-blindness antithesis is a moral 
index in The Sound and the Fury. When 
Caddy confesses her loss of chastity to 
Quentin her eyes “go dead.” Quentin and 
his father cannot see Jesus immediately. 
Instead, his figure comes to them filtering 
“down the long and lonely light-rays.” 
The watchmaker whom Quentin visits, 
the man with fixed standards who sees time 
objectively, has a magnifying glass screwed 
into his eye. 

Jason, the unhuman modern southerner, 
is blind to the moral responsibilities of hu- 
manity; he is seen but cannot see. As he 
stands before the sign “Keep your eye on 
Mottson,” in the center of which there is 
an eye with an unwinking electric pupil 
(at this point Faulkner inserts a drawing 
of a human eye in the text) , he is revealed 
as a man blinded and driven by the mate- 
rialism and abstract isolation which are 
the wages of the South’s previous sins. 

In sharp contrast to the attitudes of the 
Compsons, the emotional experience of 
those at the Negro church on Easter morn- 
ing is immediate and illuminating. “I sees 
hit, breddren! I sees hit!” says the St. Louis 
preacher as he shares his Christian vision 
with the congregation. As he tells of the 
Egyptian bondage, of Christ’s life and 
atoning death, of the inevitable final 
Judgment, those in the congregation are 
filled with a spiritual revelation: “TI sees, 
O Jesus! Oh I sees!” Dilsey, the enduring 
Negro woman who is the stable focus of 
the novel, sees too. As she leaves the 
church, crying unashamedly, she says: 
“T’ve seed de first en de last ...I seed de 
beginnin, en now I sees de endin.” 

Not only has she seen the first and last 
of the Compson dynasty, but she has seen 
an ordered Christian vision of history 
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from its beginning to its eschatological 
close. She has seen her place in the life of 
the modern South. Dilsey’s theophany at 
the Negro church is directly related to the 
closing scene at the “sightless” statue of 
the Confederate soldier, that memorial to 
a vanished society which held the possibil- 
ity of love and stewardship, but which 
forfeited it through a blindness to God’s 
moral requirements. Her vision defines 
and complements the order invoked in the 
final paragraph of the novel. 


FAULKNER’S THOUGHT and the symbolic 
actions through which it is expressed are 
both derived from the same matrix of in- 
herited experience. The major symbols in 
the Yoknapatawpha stories (slavery, mis- 
cegenation, the ruined land, etc.) carry 
with them attached meanings from their 
native context. In other words, when 
Faulkner presents the ruined land as a 
symbol of the broken moral order he is 
utilizing its “native” meaning; disrespect 
toward nature is a result of man’s neglect 
of his obligations as a steward of God’s 
creation. The commissary store in “The 
Bear” is another “native” symbol: the def- 
inition of “commissary” (one to whom 
some charge or office is entrusted by a su- 
perior power) adds to the symbolic value 
of the dialogue between Isaac and McCas- 
lin, and at the same time the commissary 
store is a natural part of the southern 
scene. Faulkner has ordered and juxta- 
posed the symbols implicit in his native 
environment into a realistic and meaning- 
ful whole, and in this respect his work is 
a convincing refutation of Eliot’s doctrine 
of the “objective correlative.” He does not 
fabricate an objective situation to express 
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his emotions, a pictorial “formula” to fit 
his ideas. Instead, his emotions, his thought, 
and their symbolic presentations arise si- 
multaneously out of the objects of his art. 

Faulkner’s long view of man and history 
is implicit in every detail of the Yoknapa- 
tawpha legend; each object and action is 
at the same time a realistic part of the 
legend and a symbol of some fragment of 
his total moral outlook. His work is or- 
ganic, free from conceptual statement. 
The general and the specific interact with 
each other and are presented together, as 
a unity, through symbolic action. Picture 
and idea, form and emotion, press into 
each other and flow together. Caroline 
Gordon, in her “Notes on Faulkner and 
Flaubert,” comments upon this: “Writing 
with a tact—or a good fortune—rare in 
these days, about scenes he has known in- 
timately since childhood, he has accom- 
plished what Flaubert himself longed to 
accomplish, the union of concrete histor- 


ical detail with lyricism.” 

Sartoris (1929), the first volume in the 
Yoknapatawpha cycle, contains most of 
Faulkner’s later themes in an undeveloped 
form. I do not believe that he was con- 
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sciously aware of these themes when he 
wrote the novel. As he brooded over the 
southern tradition embodied in Sartoris, 
however, he became more and more con- 
scious of them, and this increasing aware- 
ness manifested itself in the elaboration of 
incidents which were naturally symbolic 
of his evolving ideas. Most of Faulkner’s 
works seem to have begun as imagined 
dramatic incidents based upon some re- 
membered word or event similar to Henry 
James’s “‘seeds.” Then, as he has meditated 
upon these incidents, their inherent themes 
have gradually become apparent, and he 
has enlarged and modified these dramatic 
cores in order fully to present their native 
implications. Thus Absalom, Absalom! 
and The Sound and the Fury were orig- 
inally begun as short stories. This sug- 
gests that as he expands and shapes the 
dramatic nucleus of a story Faulkner is 
attempting to define for himself and the 
reader the symbolic values implicit in it. 
The result is a body of literature char- 
acterized by a complete homogeneity, a 
complete absorption of thought and char- 
acter in plot; in this is to be found its abso- 
lute greatness. 
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Navajo Holy Song 


EDITH HART MASON 


I 


My eyes are hot from no tears 
falling; my lips are tired of vainly 
calling: 


I go in anguish to the mountains, 
crying for their strength. 


I sing unto the sacred mountains: 


O mountains, pure and holy, give me 
a song, a strong and holy song to bless 
my flock and bring the rain! 


It is finished in beauty. 
It is finished in beauty .. . 


II 


I have gone to the mountains; I have 
made the sacrifice. 


My sheep are lean and tired from 
searching; my sheep are parched from white 
dust flying; the lambs are falling by the 
way: under a pitiless sun we move. 


In solitude and hunger, 1 sing unto 
the holy mountains of the white East and 
the blue South, the yellow West and the 
black North, where dwell the gods; 


I sing unto the Chief of Mountains, 
the center of the universe, the great striped 
mountain of the Navajos, where dwell the 
spirits of my ancestors: 
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O sacred mountains, bless me and call 
me Son; give me a song of peace to keep my 
beart clean of bitterness, a holy chant to 

hold my lips from uttering despair! 


With beauty all around, I walk 
It is finished in beauty. 
It is finished in beauty... 


Ill 
And I have heard my song. 
Standing on a Rainbow, driven 


by the Lightning, | have made the 
long dread journey through the skies. 


Like a god I traveled to the 
sacred mountains; 


To Life-T hat-Never-Passeth, 
and beyond; 


To Happiness-Of-All-T hings, 


Yea, swift and far | journeyed 
to hear my hol’y song. 


IV 


At peace, I close my eyes and chant 
unerringly the holy words, gift of the gods. 


And lo, across the gray plain comes 
the rain, comes the rain; beating fast 
across the far gray plain, comes the rain! 


I arise in strength and ecstasy; 
I arise and give thanks; 


For my sheep will come to water and 
to pasture; in scent of rain my sheep 
will come to pasture. 


and beyond; 
| 
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The Grossmans 


ISAAC ROSENFELD 


HE WAS A DENTIST—this explains every- 
thing. It is the world of the manqué, den- 
tistry, full of strayed poets, actors, mu- 
sicians, orators, saviors of the race—men 
whose proper concern is anything but 
teeth. Who gives a damn about teeth? 
These are set on edge in the bite of frus- 
tration, and this becomes character, a 
habit of soul; hence the profession. Gross- 
man was a health crank. 

He was an extraordinarily healthy man, 
so tall that even when seated he dominated 
the intellectual meetings in the Chicago 
West Side cafés which my father, of aver- 
age height, from time to time attended. 
It was there that I first caught sight of 
this man. The long black hair, the length 
of his arms, the red face; the carrying 
voice that could speak, it seemed to me, 
truth only; and while he spoke, the light 
that sprang in his face—further assurance 
of truth, for error does not shine—this 
has stayed with me, so that even today, 
when I must imagine him decrepit, if not 
dead, I still see him active with thorough 
health. 

The family went with him. His wife, 
Ada, was also all joy and muscle, a plump, 
ruddy, quickmoving woman who laughed 
with a shriek; and her two girls, who had 
their mother’s glossy hair (which they 
wore well into high school in pigtails) and 
their father’s bright eyes, put to advantage 
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a feature of health all their own: freckles. 
These were no mere flecks of the skin, but 
oats and bran, the fodder of mares. How 
else account for their frisky movements, 
the clattering gallop with which they ran, 
the bounding of their ordinary walk? I 
loved them as one might love a wild horse, 
whose beauty he values all the more for 
the fear it rouses in him. 

A visit to the Grossmans. My parents 
take me along, having nowhere to leave 
me; but I come reluctantly, knowing | 
will be ignored by the girls, who are older 
than I. From the start I am nothing more 
than an observer, a pair of eyes, and be- 
hind glasses, too. But as I have no other 
existence there, I am free, at the Gross- 
mans’, to observe what I can observe no- 
where else, where my reality puts me under 
restraint. I notice as the door opens a rush 
of something in the face—it is not merely 
the noise, the presence of many people. 
The house is independently alive, the walls 
give off energy, a flickering heat. Ada 
opens the door, behind her stands Gross- 
man, continuing some lively discussion 
while he greets us, and up come the girls, 
sliding over the waxed floor. They all 
show their perfect teeth as they lead us 
in, take our hats and coats, and warm us 
with their red faces. My own parents 
never seem so feeble and pale as when they 
give themselves up at this door; and I am 
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conscious of my weak eyes, I am afraid of 
the contact with these people, who are too 
strong for me. 

All year long and in the middle of 
winter, their faces are sunburned, their 
noses peeling. I think of Florida, the Car- 
ibbean, a boat under sail. But the Gross- 
mans are poor; the furniture is ruined, 
there is an obvious patch along the side 
of the sofa, and the chairs in the living 
room have twisted picture wire bracing 
the legs. But this only I can see. The evi- 
dence is hidden from the others by the too- 
bright atmosphere, the shimmer of health. 

The attempt to get the girls to play 
with me fails again. They are about the 
house, in and out among the grown-up 
company, serving fruit juices and whole 
wheat crackers, climbing onto the laps of 
the men, who fondle them as they carry 
on their part of the discussion, unhin- 
dered by the kicking and wrestling. My 
own parents are drawn in, they have al- 
ready taken sides in the argument, and for 
the rest of the evening I will be out of 
touch with them. Now there are only a 
few moments of embarrassment left, as 
several of the guests who are seated near 
my mother think it necessary to pay at- 
tention to me. They lean forward and try 
to avoid the obvious comment on my 
pallor. 

On the pretext of going to the bath- 
room, I leave the company and sneak 
through the house. I have done this be- 
fore, but it always excites me: as I go 
through their rooms, I feel myself come 
close to these people. Their household ob- 
jects have for me a greater value than 
their persons; I can approach them as 
closely as I like without fear of the actual 
contact, and the danger of being caught 
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adds to my excitement. Here in an alcove 
off the hallway is the sun lamp that keeps 
their noses peeled. A quilted blanket is 
spread under it; several pairs of dark 
goggles and a few magazines are scattered 
on the blanket. Here the Grossmans take 
their daily sun bath; I picture them sit- 
ting stripped and turning their bodies, 
while they read or munch sandwiches of 
chopped eggplant, to get an even burn. 
But the lamp is a menacing object: a large 
metal reflector, covered with a dark 
screen, and through the mesh I can make 
out the powerful arc. 


The alcove has been rearranged since I 
last looked into it. A table and a leather 
armchair have been removed (how well I 
know the Grossmans’ furniture, better 
than our own! The chair had brass nails 
along the frame and the brown leather 
was ripped at the arm; the tear hung open 
and the underside of the flap, curling 
down, showed rough and lighter in color). 
In their place now stand a rowing machine 
and a mechanism like a bicycle without 
wheels. I am about to try the rowing ma- 
chine, when I hear the girls come gallop- 
ing down the hall. They run by without 
bothering to look at me; fly to the kitchen 
and return with trays. 

I too go to the kitchen, on the way pass- 
ing the bedroom where, when I look in, 
I am startled to see a heap of soiled under- 
wear on the bed. Ada’s presence is palpa- 
ble in the kitchen. These are her knives 
hanging blade down from a rack, her 
dishes, her pots and pans, her pantry, 
loaded with health foods, Nutose, Protose, 
dried figs, jars of wild honey, products of 
Battle Creek. On a small shelf stands the 
vegetable juice extractor, shaped like a 
torpedo, for making drinks out of carrots 
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and radishes, and on the top shelf stand 
the gallons of grape juice, not wine, which 
the Grossmans put up every year “because 
it flushes the kidneys.” 

There has been no meat eaten in the 
house, the Grossmans like to boast, since 
Silvia, the younger daughter, was born. 
It seems to me that there must be a connec- 
tion, but I don’t know what it can be, and 
the household objects, the health foods 
with their sincere advertisements, hold 
this back from me. 


IN UNION PIER, Michigan, a place some 
fifty miles, more or less, from Chicago, 
stood the summer cottages which this 
group of friends rented year after year. 
The women and children spent the week 
days alone. On Friday evenings and Sat- 
urday afternoons the fathers arrived from 
the city, changed into their bathing suits 
and went scuffing in house slippers or ten- 
nis shoes down to the lake. Grossman 
would come with the Friday group, in the 
car of a friend. He was always the first of 
his party on the beach. There was a quick 
greeting of the family, a kiss all around, 
then he ran into the water, plowing and 
splashing up to the waist, dived and swam 
out. He was a good swimmer, and like all 
athletic, middle-aged men who had 
learned to swim in the old country, he 
used the breast stroke, modified almost 
beyond recognition. This soon brought 
him over his depth. (1, who was learning 
the speedy Australian crawl, four stiff- 
legged kicks to the stroke, envied his speed 
and endurance.) He kept on until his 
head showed doubtfully in the lowering 
sun, like driftwood. Perhaps he had fixed 
the distance on shore, since he swam just 
far enough to achieve this effect, not a 
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yard farther. All the same, at that dis- 
tance, if anything goes wrong with a man, 
you can’t possibly swim out to him in 
time. 

Ada was under constraint. To show her 
concern, to call to him—as all the other 
women did when husband or children 
went too deep—was clearly impossible. I 
don’t suppose this had ever been an issue 
between them; not with such a man. This 
made it all the worse for Ada. She squinted 
her eyes into the sun, and having once 
picked out the drifting head, never lost 
sight of it. He was now swimming parallel 
to shore, treading and paddling a few 
yards either way, ducking under till his 
breath gave out. He must have been cer- 
tain, in these maneuvers, that he was ob- 
served from shore, it was all so deliberate; 
and yet he was far enough out to appear 
detached from the beach, and to take ad- 
vantage of the ambiguity: no one could 
say he was doing stunts at such a distance. 
Actually, he seemed to be struggling. His 
swimming stroke was not a graceful one, 
and his movements, as he treaded water 
and ducked his head in and out, were 
wild, such as a drowning man would make. 

Ada looked on, betraying her nervous- 
ness. The serenity that lasted her the five 
days of the week, while she sat with her 
daughters turning brown in the sun, was 
overthrown in the first few minutes of 
Grossman’s swim; and then one gave it 
no further credit. Her anxiousness, her 
helplessness, the rise in pitch of her voice, 
and her crankiness with the girls—“Sit 
still! Stop throwing sand!”—became the 
reality; she might always have been a nag. 
And the beach, it seemed to me, always 
turned against her. The women, who had 
no such anxieties, gave up envying Ada 
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her husband to smile complacently at their 
fat men, thinking, “Now, you see, she’s 
not such an exceptional woman after all”; 
and the men, unable to bring Grossman’s 
clear superiority under reproach, took 
pleasure in catching the weakness in his 
wife. 

At last Grossman gave it up; he rolled 
over on his back and began the lazy float 
to shore. His women were set free and 
raced into the water to meet him. They 
came together, still in deep water, with 
splashing and cries, caught one another 
and went under, kicked and shrieked, and 
so worked their way to shore, the father 
and mother each dragging a girl by the 
hair. Now they all showed their excellent 
teeth, and Ada was once more at ease. It 
had all been a romp. 

The romp was not over. Grossman 
never dried himself with a towel; he shook 
back his hair, flung the water from his 
eyes, and set off in a run, the women after 
him. The two young horses ran grace- 
fully, their wet manes flapping on their 
shoulders. Ada also ran—to the amuse- 
ment and embarrassment of the beach. 
Her thighs and breasts flopped ponder- 
ously, her whole body shook, quivering in 
every tissue, and yet she moved quickly, 
and by the expression of her face, lightly, 
a pleasure. 

The sun went down, the sand turned 
blue. It grew chilly, the people departed, 
leaving the beach to the Grossmans who 
went searching during the sunset for 
driftwood, dried grass, and twigs. They 
put on sweaters, lighted a fire, put apples 
and potatoes to roast in the coals, and sat 
close together eating their evening meal. 
The stars became visible, the sky darkened, 
the landmarks of the beach disappeared 
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one by one: first the wooden staircase 
leading up the hill from the sand, then the 
stunted maple on a hillock, its crippled 
boughs fading, then the pier. There was 
only a line of surf showing, the faces in 
firelight, and above them, up the hill, the 
row of cottages in a dull yellow kerosene 
shine. Then the lights in the cottages be- 
gan to go out. There was a swinging of 
flashlights on the staircase, a glowing of 
cigars; footsteps, voices. Family by fam- 
ily, in groups and pairs, the people re- 
turned to the beach. 

Grossman had the fire blazing for them. 
He presided, appointing places round the 
fire, sending people off for wood. They 
arrived and kept arriving all through the 
night, with arguments and mandolins, 
wieners to roast for the meat eaters (Gross- 
man allowed it), bottles of beer which 
they kept cool by burying off shore, up 
to the neck in sand. Round the fire all 
night long there were songs and discus- 
sions, jokes, speeches, arguments with vig- 
orous gestures. People came and went, 
some going home, others, in couples, in- 
conspicuously carrying rolled blankets, 
drifting off down the beach. As long as 
people remained round the fire, Grossman 
was the leader, simultaneously directing 
discussions and songs; he was the father 
in his vineyard, attended by his wife and 
with his two daughters—the heat of the 
day’s sun still beating in their faces— 
sleeping at his side; he was the host, shar- 
ing his natural wealth of fresh air, water, 
and sand. 


AND ONE Day he disappeared. He failed to 
call home from the office, and he did not 
come in time for dinner. They waited for 
him at the windows, the girls scraping 
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away the frost to look out. There was no 
one on the street with their father’s long- 
legged, half-trotting gait; no one wearing 
his fur cap. When he was no more than 
a half hour late, Ada had begun to feel 
great anxiety. By nine o’clock she was tele- 
phoning friends. 

I answered the phone and I knew what 
her feelings must be when she did not ask 
to speak to my parents but cried out at 
once, “Have you seen Grossman?” 

I have written this mostly from hear- 
say. But no one was present during the 
first few hours of waiting, and if I say 
that the girls scraped away the frost on 
the windows to look out for him, I have 
nothing but imagination to follow. Yet I 
believe my impression must be correct. 
Ada would have grown desperate by nine 
o'clock, while the girls would not have 
known what to make of this delay, and 
their waiting, of its own accord, would 
have turned into a game. So I picture them 
scraping away the ice and even drawing 
circles and figures on the window panes. 

Then I know that Ada, having phoned 
all the friends, left the girls in the house 
and ran out, shortly before ten, to look 
for him. She went to all the vegetarian 
restaurants in the neighborhood, which 
were closing, and entered the cafés where 
he was in the habit of meeting his friends. 
No one had seen Grossman. 

“Take it easy, he’ll show up.” 

“He probably got delayed somewhere.” 

“Why don’t you join us for a glass of 
tea?” 

“Sit down, join us. Dworkin, the poet, 
has come in from New York. We’re ex- 
pecting him any minute.” 

They observe that her anxiety is deeper 
than the occasion justifies. The friends are 
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unable to reassure her. They want to de- 
tain her, to distract her, but she is already 
in tears—and suddenly, how aged she 
looks! Some find this a nuisance—imagine 
being stuck with a hysterical woman when 
Dworkin arrives! Others, who have been 
with the Grossmans in the country, re- 
member the times on the beach when 
Grossman swam far out; they look at one 
another and each concludes from the 
other’s expression that there is reason to 
be worried. Two of these closer friends 
sacrifice the poet’s company and join to 
take Ada home. They will wait up with 
her—and perhaps get away in time. 

They enter the house, to find the girls 
crying. Lilian, the older one, hands her 
mother a telegram. It is from Grossman. 
He has left town, they should not worry 
about him. 

It turned out that he ran away to Cali- 
fornia with one of his patients, a woman 
several years younger than Ada. He aban- 
doned his practice just as he had aban- 
doned his wife and children, without a 
word, without even canceling the next 
day’s appointments. He left his home, with 
the new furniture they had just bought 
after years of saving, with the wheelless 
bicycle and the rowing machine, the sun 
lamp and the pantry full of health foods. 
He simply cleared out, making no provi- 
sion for Ada, Lilian, and Silvia. Occasion- 
ally we heard news of him. He had settled 
in Los Angeles with the woman, had given 
up dentistry, and was barely supporting 
himself at various jobs—one report had 
him working in a garage; but all the re- 
ports indicated he was perfectly happy. 

Ada, from the day he left, began to 
look old. She lost weight and grew pale, her 
hair thinned. This healthy, lively woman 
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was now pasty and wrinkled. Her eyes be- 
gan to bulge, her nose, which used to peel 
in midwinter, was now always red and 
swollen with weeping. The very shape of 
her head seemed, somehow, to have been 
affected. The girls, too, were changed. 
They suddenly grew up, tall and awk- 
ward, their freckles vanished, and with 
them the young horses’ joy of life. They 
had become two perfectly ordinary ado- 
lescent girls, without charm, without fire; 
with a rash of pimples visible under the 
face powder; girls with prominent ankle 
bones. But the hard life they were now 
leading—-the girls worked part time and 
Saturdays while attending high school— 
had little to do with this change. It was 
a dying out—in all of them. 

Ada also went to work, but now, even 
though all three were bringing in money, 
they never had enough. They went 
through the last of the health foods, then 
salami and pickles began to appear. Now 


that they were no longer vegetarians, they 
often lacked for fresh meat. 


Ada refused to sue for desertion and 
nonsupport. The friends who came to 
visit her from time to time always pro- 
posed this action, but she cut them: short. 
She would not hear of it, because to speak 
of bringing suit meant to speak of Gross- 
man, which she would not do. His name 
was never mentioned, not even by the 
girls; yet she continued to long for him 
and often, according to the rumor I heard, 
locked herself in the bedroom to hold 
imaginary conversations with him. This 
shocked me. My old grandmother had 
done the same when my aunt died. It was 
a pity to see Ada. The wrinkles of her 
beaten expression, the bulging eyes, the 
swollen nose, made it plain that she was 
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living only for Grossman to come back. 
It was hard even for the most devoted 
friends to look at her without fear of giv- 
ing away their feeling: that there was no 
reason for a man to want to return to 
such a woman as this. And with time, 
even the dear friends stopped coming. It 
was a pity to watch the disintegration of 
a human being, and so they stayed away, 
and out of pity, forgot her. 


WITH my parents’ neglect of them, I lost 
all contact with the Grossmans. Once I 
heard, vaguely, that Ada had died. But by 
the time I reached New York on my own, 
I had forgotten many of my closest 
friends, let alone these heroic pathetic fig- 
ures of my childhood. 

A few weeks ago I happened to meet 
Lilian in a drug store. 

I was having a cup of coffee at the 
counter. A woman in her thirties, who 
was somehow familiar, was sitting on the 
next stool. I look at her, and I can tell she 
is conscious of my eyes; I look away and 
I am conscious of hers. I turn round, and 
the name offers itself even before I can 
place her. “Lilian Grossman!” 

She stares, takes my hand, and bursts 
out laughing. Her laughter has a hyster- 
ical quality, and she presses my hand al- 
most painfully. 

“Lily Grossman - Silverman - Fox. I’ve 
been married and divorced twice. And 
you—what are you doing here? What’s 
happened to you? Let me look at you. I 
can’t believe it! It’s been so long.... 
When did you leave Chicago?” 

“Years ago. And yourself?” 

“I can’t remember any more. Do you 
live in town?” 

“Yes, in—” 


“Married?” 

“I’m married, and the father of—” 

“What, you! The youngster?” 

“I’m no more youngster. You were once 
the youngster, too.” 

“No, I was always the older one. Silvia 
was the youngster.” 

“Silvia! What’s happened to her?” 

“She’s still in Chicago.” 

“Oh.” 

“You may have heard.... Mother 
died.” 

“No! ... Yes—that is, I did hear. I’m 
so sorry...” 

“You don’t have to say anything. That’s 
all—water under the bridge.” 

“... And your father?” 

“I don’t know. He never turned up.” 
She stares at her plate, on which there is 
a half-eaten cheese sandwich. “It was an 
awful death. Cancer.” 

“Oh my God! And you never even 
heard from him?” 

“No. That was the worst part of it. 
When she was dying she began to ask for 
him. It got so, every time the phone rang, 
she’d try to get out of bed to answer it, 
she’d yell, ‘Here I am!’ She imagined we 
were keeping him away.” 

I stare at a pyramid of oranges on a 
metal tray. 

“Do you remember how we used to 
live?” 

“Do I!” 

“And the country—do you remember 
that? The swimming at night, the bon- 
fires, and how they’d go drifting away 
over the sand and get lost? I was never so 
happy in all my life....It seems to me 
we didn’t know each other very well.” 

“No, I was too young. Only an ob- 
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server. I was always sorry that 1 was so 
young.” 

She smiles and winks at me. But this 
is not the same Lil. She is pale and ner- 
vous, her hands are in constant motion. 
While she talks she plays with her spoon, 
lays it down, takes a cigarette out of a 
metal case, smoothes it, taps it on her 
wrist, and forgetting the cigarette, spins 
the case round on its side. Then she takes 
up a book of matches but instead of light- 
ing the cigarette, she tears the paper cover 
into little squares and throws them onto 
the plate, over her sandwich. Her feet are 
also in motion. She crosses and uncrosses 
her legs and taps her heels on the footrest. 
Her eyes are watery and she keeps blink- 
ing them, but there is no expression of 
grief in her face, which is drawn smooth, 
the cheeks lifeless and puffy. 

“What’s happened to Silvia?” I ask 
again, but immediately regret the ques- 
tion. She catches herself playing with the 
matches, lays them down and makes an 
effort to sit still. She understands that J 
have observed her nervousness, that I have 
thought, “This is not the same Lil.” 

“Silvia? You wouldn’t recognize her. 
She’s a sight. As soon as she got married 
she let herself go and put on weight—like 
a fishwife. She’s about forty pounds over. 
It’s a shame—she was so pretty. Well, 
that’s her funeral if she wants to ruin her 
looks. But a smart woman can have three 
kids and even nurse them, and still keep 
her figure.” 

“She has three?” 

“Two boys and a girl. And she’s preg- 
nant again.” 

“And you?” 

“Knock wood, no.” Suddenly she draws 
her arms back, bent at the elbows, and 
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yawns. While she is yawning, her coat 
falls open and I can see how well she has 
preserved her own figure. “Pardon me!” 
She blinks her watery eyes. “I didn’t sleep 
all night,” says Lilian, and smiles. 

““What’s the matter, insomnia?” I ask, 
deliberately choosing the neutral meaning. 
I am aware of my coldness. I don’t want to 
show Lilian that she is not attractive to 
me, but I can’t simulate a response. I 
sound like a doctor. 

“Oh, no... . That’s not it at all!” and 
she laughs, kicking out her crossed leg. 
“Who told you to be so young in the 
country?” 

“Well, it’s not too late. I’ve grown up, 
you know.” 

“Go away!” She playfully taps my face. 
“You married men!” 

“Awful, isn’t it? There’s a pretty hy- 
gienist at my dentist’s—you know, scrapes 
your teeth and cleans them,” I add in a 
hurry, embarrassed by my allusion to the 
dentist. “I asked her if the men make 
passes at her, and she said, ‘Only the mar- 
ried ones.’ ”’ I finish in a mumble. 

“Well, I don’t envy Silvia,” she re- 
sumes in a strained tone. “That’s no life. 
She’s been married eleven years. Her hus- 
band is a jerk. He’s in the furniture busi- 
ness, Goldstein is the name. Illiterate. She’s 
let him furnish the house—imagine!— 
and cover the walls with paintings on 
black velvet—sunsets and campfires! He 
sits at the radio every Sunday listening to 
baseball games and drinking beer. Or he 
plays poker with the boys. That’s all he’s 
good for—that, and eating.” She draws a 
tittle mound in the air, over her belly. 
“I'd go crazy.” 

“How does she come to him? She was 
always so—you know, spirited.” 
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“Don’t you see? She’s carrying a torch 
for the old man.” 

“But her husband—” 

“You don’t understand. Father was her 
God. She got married the year mama died. 
She was only nineteen. That was her way 
of showing her love for the old man. You 
know: ‘The hell with it. I'll get married 
and raise kids, just like mama. If I can’t 
have papa, I don’t want anyone.’ ” 

“But for her to marry a man like that? 
And he’s probably much older—isn’t he?” 

“About twelve years. What of it? Why 
not marry him? What is marriage? For 
girls like Silvia, it’s a protection against 
sex.—At least when I marry, I look for a 
man.” 

She is playing with the match book 
again. “I see you don’t understand.” 

“Oh, no, I get what you mean.” But 
I must pretend that I do not understand 
her words in what they express about her 
own life. She looks at me uneasily, then 
lowers her eyes as though she felt herself 
blush, but there is no color in her face. 
She keeps on talking, to the same point. 
The words tumble out, trite, disconnected, 
the popularized psychology, faster and 
faster—to show me, to convince herself, 
that only Silvia is suffering, that she, 
Lilian, is light-hearted. Her voice has 
risen in pitch to a sarcastic tone, it is once 
more approaching hysteria; and again, 
making these observations, I am playing 
doctor. I try to stop myself, but I go on, 
observing, recording, tipped back in my 
swivel chair, the stethoscope hung loosely 
round my neck. 

“Here, listen to this!” she cries. “Listen 
to this. Silvia has a telephone at the house, 
but it’s in her own name, Grossman, not 
Goldstein. Her heart belongs to daddy. 
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She hasn’t given up hope, the dear. Maybe 
daddy will come back some day, then he'll 
be able to find her. He’ll look in the phone 
book and see that his little girl is still wait- 
ing for him. She won’t even move to a 
bigger apartment, though they’re crowded 
with all those kids. What if papa comes 
to town, just as they’ve moved, and can’t 
find her? All that torching for nothing! 
—Well, I ask you, is that a life? A woman 
must free herself, she must live for her 
own fulfilment as a woman, she must— 
oh my God, it’s awful!” 

“Yes, it’s a bad business.” 

She rushes on. She is embarrassed, she 
feels I have violated her confession with 
my silence, my failure to be moved, she 
knows I have turned her words against 
her, but she can’t stop. If she could only 
cry, let the need overwhelm her. But she 
won't cry, she is ashamed because of me, 


because of herself, and she blinks her 


watering eyes and rushes on, her voice still 
rising, turning harsh with suppressed sobs. 

And while she talks, I sit at her side re- 
motely playing doctor, “Aha, yes, just as 
I thought,” defending myself against her 


trouble. “How pale she is, look how the 
line of her mouth sags...” All this be- 
cause she doesn’t appeal to me as a woman. 
The cowardice of lending an ear to suffer- 
ing! Why am I afraid to reach out, if not 
to the woman then to the human being 
who was once healthy and full of the joy 
of life? At least let it touch you, another’s 
need. “If she could only cry...” Then 
why don’t I cry, weep for her, for myself, 
for the time we have both lost, all lost, the 
days of a freedom we never enjoyed?... 

Only now, in the middle of a sentence, 
does Lilian remind herself that she was go- 
ing to smoke a cigarette. She lights it with 
a torn match, swallows her remaining cof- 
fee, and with a napkin wipes her lips. She 
smiles at me and again starts to yawn— 
but breaks it off, exclaiming, “Oh my 
God, Ill be late at the analyst’s! I’ve got 
to run. Be well, darling. Maybe we'll see 
each other. I’m in the book. Fox is the 
name. Bring your wife. Excuse me, I must 
—it’s been so—au revoir!” 

And she rushes off as her father used 
to do when he would run into the water 
to swim out far. 
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Anti-Utopianism in Modern Literature 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


Futurism and Archaism are, both alike, at- 
tempts to break with an irksome Past by tak- 
ing a flying leap out of it into another reach of 
the stream of Time without abandoning the 
plane of mundane life on Earth. And these 
two alternative ways of attempting to escape 
from the Present but not from the Time-di- 
mension also resemble one another in the fur- 
ther point of being tours de force which prove, 
on trial, to have been forlorn hopes. The two 
movements differ merely in the direction—up 
or down the Time-stream—in which they 
make their two equally desperate sorties from 
a position of present discomfort and distress 
which neither the futurist nor the archaist has 
any longer the heart to hold.... 

Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History, V1, 97. 


FEW HISTORIANS have written on the 
problem of Futurism with as much wide- 
ranging scholarship and psychological in- 
sight as Toynbee, and few, in their study 
of the lessons of the past, have been as 
fertile and suggestive in making pointed 
comparisons with the contemporary sit- 
uation. For Futurism, the ground pre- 
empted by the utopian mentality, runs 
counter to the grain of human nature; 
though men are tempted to flee from an 
unpleasant present into a more consoling 
past, they will rather cling to the present, 
no matter how disagreeable it may be, than 
plunge into a frighteningly unknown fu- 
ture. But the most appalling feature 
of utopian Futurism is that, intrinsically 
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“totalitarian” in its conquests, it breaks 
so violently and completely with the past. 
Fortunately, Futurism, like Archaism, has 
its self-imposed and self-defeating limits, 
for the goal it pursues so strenuously can- 
not be attained, though this does not, of 
course, mean that the goal is necessarily 
without value. The important lesson 
Toynbee has to teach the present “lost 
generation” is that Futurism is essentially 
motivated by despair. It is precisely be- 
cause it has lost faith in the potentialities 
of the present that it seeks to anticipate 
the course of the future, which is, indeed, 
its last resort. When the past can no longer 
save us, the utopian mind turns desperately 
toward the future in the hope that it can 
thus recoup its losses and realize its bank- 
rupt dreams. 

Not that ideals of social perfection are 
to be scorned as not entering vitally into 
the actions of the men who cherish these 
ideals. For ideals, no matter how imprac- 
ticable, do present an ambitious program 
for reform, and, as Whitehead points out 
in Adventures of Ideas, such a program is 
not to be criticized by applying the prag- 
matic yardstick of immediate possibilities. 
Is it not true that men strive to realize the 
force of their ideal even against the stub- 
born opposition of things? Once an idea 
enters into human consciousness, it is dif- 
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ficult to drive out. It grows and multiplies, 
gathering strength with every new experi- 
ment. Though it may lapse for a time 
when it encounters adverse conditions, it 
later springs to life again. 

In literature, certainly, the romantic 
impulse would peter out were it not for 
the vital, fructifying influence of the 
utopian dream. Without the compelling 
vision of a more perfect world before him, 
the writer would lose his creative urge 
and mankind its very desire to live. Shel- 
ley, the arch-romanticist, the lyrical evan- 
gelist of the golden age to be inaugurated 
in the future, believed that if each man 
expelled the evil from his own heart, the 
movement toward perfection would be 
irresistible and inevitable. Shelley believed 
this—believed it with all his heart and, 
what is more, dedicated his whole life to 
realizing it. The distance we have traveled 
in our repudiation of utopian fantasies, 
so that the very word “utopian” is in bad 
repute, is disconcertingly evident in our 
reactions to Shelley’s writings. Here is a 
beautiful spirit, pardlike, tameless, intoxi- 
cated with a vision of the infinite perfecti- 
bility that man, the master of his own des- 
tiny, might attain. 


Equal, unclassed, tribeless and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the King 
Over himself. 


In the middle of the twentieth century, 
however, the prophets and dreamers of the 
new social order have grown morosely si- 
lent or distressfully pessimistic. Though 
there are still some bold, far-seeing icono- 
clasts and voices of protest, there are few 
enchanted dream-architects who are pre- 
pared to draw up a dazzling blueprint of 
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the earthly paradise of the future, the 
Kingdom of Heaven to be built on earth. 
Though the creative imagination of mod- 
ern writers is still active in vision and 
fantasy, the vision has become more cir- 
cumscribed and realistic while the fantasy 
has turned bitter and disenchanted. Faith 
in the limitless potentialities of the future 
is now tempered by a sober appraisal of 
conditions as they actually exist and a 
grim knowledge of history as it has been 
forged in the fires of experience during 
the past four decades. The market in social 
utopias has dropped to its lowest ebb. Dis- 
content with oppression, discrimination, 
poverty, and injustice is still rife; the 
moral protest is still powerfully articulate; 
but the utopian outlook has grown more 
humble, more chastened in spirit. It is not 
that the social prophets of our time have 
lost or forsaken the vision of utopia but 
that they have been stripped of the faith 
—faith in the future—without which no 
vision can long be sustained. 

The anti-utopian swing is caused, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by the failure of the 
Soviet experiment, the disillusionment 
brought about by its suppression of civil 
liberties, its institution of a brutal dic- 
tatorship over the proletariat, its bloody 
purges, its imperialistic design. As a result, 
the intellectuals who are still uncorrupted 
and unintimidated by the “religion” of 
communism have become less optimistic 
in their expectations. Instead of pursuing 
the wraith of infinite progress and wor- 
shiping the cult of perfectibility, they 
prefer to remain within the “vital center,” 
choosing the lesser of two evils, accepting 
human beings as they are and not as they 
might, under ideal circumstances, become. 
Freud long ago analyzed the elements of 
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human nature which in his estimation 
make it dangerous to indulge in extremely 
high ideals. Human nature, as he pictures 
it, is egocentric, instinctual, driven by an 
insatiable lust for power, prone to regress 
to the animal level. 


NOT ONLY is the revolutionary fervor of 
present-day writers practically dead, but 
one can also observe among them a dis- 
enchantment with the play of politics. 
What has happened to bring about this 
radical change in the climate of thought, 
and to establish a climate hospitable to 
the publication of such books as The Age 
of Anxiety (Auden), Escape from Free- 
dom (Fromm), The Yogi and the Com- 
missar, Darkness at Noon, and The Age 
of Longing, all three by Koestler, The 
Animal Farm and Nineteen Eighty-Four, 
both by George Orwell, Ape and Essence 
(Huxley), and The God that Failed (a 
symposium)? The utopian mentality is 
virtually dead. The radicals of yesteryear 
have grown introspective, penitent, Freu- 
dian, and in some cases fervently mystical 
and religious. Many of them now grapple 
with the crucial probiem of good and evil. 
Momentous, indeed, is the rediscovery of 
the moral problem in modern literature, 
for it explains in part the subsidence of 
the utopian dream. Power, absolute power, 
is not to be entrusted to any man, for it 
invariably corrupts. 

The title of The God That Failed gives 
the leading clue to the contents of the 
book: the awakening of intense disillu- 
sionment with a materialistic, politicalized 
religion that long exercised an absolute 
sway. The god of communism failed to 
live up to its promises; the checks it signed 
so recklessly were never honored at the 
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bank of reality. The intellectuals, fed on 
rainbow hopes and synthetic visions of an 
ideal future, were ideologically swindled. 
Louis Fischer, for example, championed 
the cause of Soviet Russia during the early 
years because he then felt it was the one 
country which was seeking to establish a 
new reign of equality and social justice on 
earth. Shelley’s dream of the golden age 
was here at last coming to fulfilment. But 
he soon discovered that the collectivized 
system which was so busy turning out 
machinery was both inhuman and im- 
moral. Not all the palpable evils of cap- 
italism could blind him any longer to the 
crimes being committed in the name of 
the proletarian revolution. It took him a 
long time to realize, as he confesses, “that 
Bolshevism is not the way out because it 
is itself the world’s biggest agglomeration 
of power over man.” 

The anti-utopian impulse made itself 
felt, however, as far back as 1932, just at 
the time, during the depression decade, 
when many of the hopeful intellectuals 
were ardently embracing the Communist 
evangel. Brave New World, by Aldous 
Huxley, pictures the pressure of the robot 
paradise with its deadening narcotized 
pursuit of mechanical happiness. In this 
novel, Huxley attacks the machine, the 
plague of industrialism. Highly revealing 
is Huxley’s present attitude toward this 
work, now that he believes in the essential 
morality of art. He now feels he could 
have worked out a third alternative: the 
possibility of salvation achieved in part by 
the community of exiles and refugees 
from the Brave New World. 


In this community economics would be de- 
centralist and Henry-Georgian, politics Kro- 
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potkinesque and co-operative. Science and tech- 
nology would be used as though, like the 
Sabbath, they had been made for man, not... 
as though man were to be adapted and en- 
slaved to them. Religion would be the con- 
scious and intelligent pursuit of man’s Final 
End. ... 


It is doubtful if Huxley would have 
improved upon the first version if he had 
undertaken to revise it in the light of his 
changed mystical outlook. The impelling 
motive of the original draft was a horror 
of the industrialism, born of and con- 
trolled by scientific materialism, which 
had debased the mind of man. This tech- 
nological utopia with its efficiently co-or- 
dinated recreations, its conditioned hu- 
man beings, its shameless erotic promis- 
cuousness, is a nightmare that revolts us 
precisely because it bears such a striking 
resemblance to the life which we lead to- 
day. That is to say, utopias, whether eulog- 
istic or condemnatory in tone, are based 
fundamentally upon an image of desire; 
each reflects a response to a frustration of 
instinct. In the one case, the tragic con- 
flicts, frustrations, and irrationalities of 
the times induce the writer to escape into 
a world of fantasy which can satisfy the 
heart’s desire and, on the plane of Fu- 
turism, transcend the ugliness and imper- 
fections of the present. The other attitude 
is anti-utopian and firmly realistic. 
Whereas the utopian imagination believes 
that the potentialities of the human spirit 
are infinite, held in check only by lack of 
understanding and the force of unpro- 
pitious circumstances, the realist stresses 
the inherent limitations of human nature, 


its attachment to evil, its “original sin.” 
It maintains that the human situation is 
and must remain precarious, an arena of 
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struggle, a perpetual contest between the 
forces of good and evil. It entertains no 
hope that by means of mechanical inven- 
tiveness, by mere technological control of 
the environment, the ideal state of human 
felicity will be achieved. 

Though at the time Huxley composed 
Brave New World he did not perceive the 
full implications of his revolt, the seeds of 
mysticism are already implicit in this 
anti-utopian manifesto in fiction. The 
utopian nightmare he had imagined in 
1932 is more imminent than he had sus- 
pected in the past. Perhaps it will come 
true in a single century, if by then we do 
not succeed in destroying ourselves. 


Indeed, unless we choose to decentralize and 
to use applied science, not as the end to which 
human beings are to be made the means, but 
as the means to producing a race of free indi- 
viduals, we have only two alternatives to 
choose from: either a number of national, mili- 
tarized totalitarianisms, having as their root 
the terror of the atomic bomb and as their 
consequence the destruction of civilization. . . 
or else one supra-national totalitarianism, 
called into existence by the social chaos result- 
ing from rapid technological progress in gen- 
eral and the atomic revolution in particular, 
and developing, under the need for efficiency 
and stability, into the welfare-tyranny of 
Utopia. 


In Ape and Essence, written sixteen 
years later, Huxley is thoroughly angry, 
filled with a militant moral passion. Dis- 
gusted with the bestial and wicked human 
race, he proceeds to record the details of 
its downfall and doom. Egocentric, in- 
credibly selfish, modern man suffers from 
the twin vices of nationalism and carnal- 
ity. In his latest incarnation as mystical 
saint and savior, Huxley is inclined to 
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hold science responsible for all the ills that 
have befallen mankind. It is science, too, 
which is guilty of popularizing the cult 
of perfectibility and legitimizing the be- 
lief in a rational order and inevitable 
progress. Ape and Essence pictures the end 
of civilization after World War III. We 
see man’s glassy essence, playing such fan- 
tastic tricks before high heaven as would 
make the angels weep. It is the year 2108. 
We are told of the ruins to which the 
whole of Europe and America has been 
reduced. In brief, we get what we bar- 
gained for; we finally pay the full price 
for our presumptuous folly. Our baboon 
technicians are capable of using chemical 
and explosive means of killing off the 
enemy, and the scientists abet the crime. 
The Ape-King inherits the earth. 

Huxley dwells circumstantially on the 
effects of the disease that these chemicals 
and instruments of destruction can inflict, 
rubbing in the apocalyptic horror. The 
scientists now in the employ of various 
governments—it is they who are the un- 
regenerate baboons, dedicated to the fiend- 
ish task of inventing more potent agencies 
that will finally kill off everybody. This 
is the collective madness from which we 
suffer. Universal destruction is the just 
fate meted out to us. The Narrator in Ape 
and Essence perfectly describes our age of 
anxiety, its paroxysms of hate and terror, 
its agonized efforts to escape the deluge 
of death. 


There is no longer a man among his fellow 
men, no longer a rational animal speaking 
articulately to other rational beings; there is 
only a lacerated animal, screaming and strug- 
gling in the trap. For in the end fear casts out 
even a man’s humanity. And fear... fear is 
the very basis and foundation of modern life. 
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With what concentrated and prophetic 
fury does Huxley attack the insane cruelty 
of our time, the concentration camps, the 
mass murders, the manufacture and drop- 
ping of atomic bombs! As he points out 
in this transparent and devastating fable, 
we behave like monkeys. In the new ba- 
boon “civilization” that has sprung up in 
California, books are burned to bake 
bread. Culture no longer serves any pur- 
pose. The populace cannot read. In the 
schools the young are taught that the chief 
end of man is to propitiate Belial, who has 
damned all now living to eternal damna- 
tion. This is the horrible state to which 
atomic fission has reduced the world. Ac- 
cording to the Arch-Vicar, the mouth- 
piece of Huxley, the concepts of nation- 
alism and progress were implanted by 
Belial in the minds of men. The result of 
trying to conquer nature is bound to be 
universal disaster. 


IF HUXLEY Is disgusted with secular poli- 
tics, nationalism, the selfishness and sen- 
suality of men, and has renounced the 
ways of the world for the sake of gaining 
fulfilment in eternity, there are others 
who were traumatically shaken out of 
their utopian fixation by their experience 
with communism. George Orwell first 
learned the facts of political life, the truth 
about Stalinism, when as a devout Com- 
munist he volunteered to fight in the 
Spanish Civil War on the Loyalist side. 
Animal Farm and Nineteen Eighty-Four 
are the fictional record of his profound 
disillusionment. Nineteen Eighty-Four is 
not meant to be a fantastically improbable 
fable about the enslavement of man in 
the future; it is the savagely delineated 
portrait of a condition that actually ob- 
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tains today. Is it not significant that mod- 
ern writers no longer compose golden 
utopias, no Erewhon or Back to Methu- 
selah or Looking Backward? Now that 
man has lost faith in himself, he has ceased 
to believe in the future. The mass-man, 
the ape-man, anonymous and conditioned 
in thought and behavior, inherits the 
earth. History is falsified with the same 
mechanical efficiency by means of which 
opinions are co-ordinated. Objective 
truth is outlawed as a bourgeois supersti- 
tion. The state, controlling all the media 
of communication, dictates what truth is. 
In Nineteen Eighty-Four, the state alone 
decides what the people shall love or hate, 
affirm or deny. Thus Orwell gives us a 
terrifying imaginative portrayal of what 
man can be forced to become under the 
ministrations of the police state. 

What a depressing documented study 
we get of the change that has come over 
England under the new regime! There is 
no longer any capacity for tragedy, no joy 
or sorrow, no dignity. Everything is slo- 
ganized, literature is dying of pernicious 
anemia, orthodoxy is imposed to a degree 
where “double think” is mandatory. For 
the Party has a strangle hold on all of life. 
Individualism is taboo. There is no pri- 
vacy. The Party has means of getting in- 
side a person and making him believe 
anything it wishes to. In this totalitarian 
state, one must learn how to submit, not 
only outwardly but as an act of free will. 
Heart and soul must be given in a spirit 
of complete love to the Party, to Big 
Brother, the dictator. As the torturer ex- 
plains to the hero-heretic of the story: 
“The old civilizations claimed that they 
were founded on love and justice. Ours is 
founded upon hatred. In our world there 
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will be no emotions except fear, rage, tri- 
umph, and self-abasement. Everything 
else we shall destroy—everything.” 

Equally portentous is the warning Koes- 
tler sounds in The Age of Longing. The 
age of longing (the longing for the abso- 
lute) is also the age in which the ex-Com- 
munist, enlightened and penitential, 
shrilly prophesies the catastrophe that is 
about to befall us: the sinister imperialistic 
intentions of the totalitarian cobra that 
will strike with deadly effect once it has 
paralyzed its victim. This is Koestler’s 
confession of ideological sin, his lament 
over the miserable state of the world, and 
his creative act of militant negation. Un- 
less we wake up and take action before 
the storm is unleashed by the Soviet 
Union, we are slated for extinction. But 
the facts are seemingly so incredible, the 
truth is so unpalatable, that the democra- 
cies refuse to listen; they lie fast asleep 
in fancied security, frantically preoccu- 
pied with the pleasures and profits of the 
moment, unimpressed by these dire pre- 
dictions of doom. It is this rooted indiffer- 
ence, this skepticism, that will ultimately 
prove our undoing, depriving us of the 
strength to arm ourselves against the en- 
emy. 

The Age of Longing, a sad, bitter, dis- 
enchanted book, gives us a realistic glimpse 
of the events that will probably take place 
in the middle fifties. The ex-Communists 
in this novel have no vocation in life, just 
as they have no cause to support. Though 
they lift their voice in earnest warning, 
they are stricken with the desolating 
knowledge that no one will believe them. 
The Age of Longing is an unsparing study 
of the cancer that is eating away at the 
vitals of European culture, weakening its 
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will to resist. Europe is disintegrating be- 
cause it has accepted the finality of per- 
sonal death. If personal death is final, then 
God is destroyed. The lost cosmic con- 
sciousness has been replaced by the wor- 
ship of the new Baal: Society. As Julien, 
the most far-sighted of the ex-Communist 
exiles, expresses it: 


I don’t mean the worship of the Totalitarian 
State, or even the State as such: the real evil 
is the deification of society itself. Sociology, 
social science, social therapy, social integration, 
social what-have-you. Since we have accepted 
death as final, society has been replacing the 
cosmos. Man has no longer any direct transac- 
tions with the universe, the stars, the meaning 
of life; all his cosmic transactions are monopo- 
lized and all his transcendental impulses ab- 
sorbed by the fetish “‘Society.” 


If Society is thus looked upon as a de- 
vouring monster, a destructive fetish, then 
it means that the utopian ideal has been 
virtually shattered. But without allegiance 


to some collective ideal, the ex-Commu- 
nist feels lost. Julien, once he leaves the 
Party, ceases to be able to write. There- 
after he is a damaged spirit, a renegade. 
Either one writes ruthlessly what he be- 
lieves to be the truth or one keeps silent. 
Though Julien believes sincerely that 
Europe is doomed, the prospect does not 
disturb him when he contemplates it un- 
der the aspect of eternity. Since he also 
believes “in the ethical imperative of 
fighting evil, even if the fight is hopeless,” 
he is caught on the horns of a dilemma. 
For by preaching that Europe is doomed, 
he is guilty of transforming his contem- 
plative truth into propaganda and thus 
turning it into an immoral as well as de- 
moralizing influence. That is why Euro- 
pean art is dying out. It cannot forego 
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the integrity of truth, but the truth, un- 
fortunately, is fatal. 


ONE THING these novels make unmistak- 
ably clear: the intellectuals of England 
and the United States have abandoned the 
Marxist utopian ideal. A new generation 
is springing up which will not swallow 
the opiate ideology peddled by the Soviet 
theoreticians. Freudian insight into the 
nature of the human personality has col- 
ored the outlook and changed the attitude 
of many liberals. Soviet Russia is no longer 
the New Jerusalem toward which they 
turn, nor do they cherish the old limitless 
faith in the potentialities of man. The pos- 
ture of international events—the war in 
Korea, the imperialistic ambitions of So- 
viet Russia, the failure thus far to impose 
peace on this troubled world, the menace 
of atomic warfare—has forced them to 
re-examine their basic assumptions and to 
reaffirm the integrity of the individual. 
Communist totalitarianism is the enemy 
to be fought because it means the com- 
plete, unified control over every aspect of 
life, the elimination of human freedom. 
The twentieth-century liberals no 
longer accept, in principle or in practice, 
the Marxist thesis that the end justifies 
the means or that economic changes alone 
will usher in the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth. The utopian intellectuals of yester- 
year wanted the absolute or nothing. Since 
they could not get the absolute immedi- 
ately, they refused to play the dirty game 
of politics and bear their share of the bur- 
den of responsibility. Arthur M. Schle- 
singer, Jr., is at his best, in The Vital 
Center, in exposing the extent to which 
the utopian liberals succumbed to the 
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myth of the revolution and the mystique 
of the proletariat. 

Though the ex-Communists repudiated 
the politics of communism, they did not 
by any means abandon their interest in 
politics as such. In England, however, 
there is a group of intellectuals who, like 
the Apocalyptics, embrace a nonpolitical 
attitude and take their stand on the integ- 
rity of the individual self. In Art and So- 
cial Responsibility, Alex Comfort articu- 
lates a creed which is the antithesis of the 
utopian ideal. It is by participating in the 
actions of a collective group and thereby 
forfeiting his individual responsibility 
that the artist succumbs to collective mad- 
ness. Comfort is resolved to suspect and 
reject all groups and institutions based on 
power, for they are the seed-bearers and 
agents of barbarism. In justification of 
this philosophy of anarchistic detachment, 
he argues that the artist must make it 
clear he owes no moral duties toward the 
mad, murderous society of his time, only 
to other men. Effective protest can come 
only from individuals who assume their 
responsibilities and practice mutual aid, 
“not in political organization, but in the 
fostering of individual disobedience, in- 
dividual thought, small responsible mu- 
tual-aid bodies which can survive the 
collapse of civilization.” This anarchistic 
philosophy of civil disobedience and direct 
action is a repudiation not only of utopian 
extremism but also of responsibility to 
the abstract Moloch of society. “We now 
accept no responsibility to any group,” 
declares Comfort, “only to individuals.” 
And again he says: “There are no corpo- 
rate allegiances. All our politics are atom- 
ised.” 

But this period of violent disillusion- 
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ment brought about by the corruption 
and failure of communism in Soviet Rus- 
sia will eventually pass. Soviet Russia is 
aot the last chapter in the history of man- 
kind, nor will its excesses permanently 
destroy the utopian dream. The dream will 
persist if only because it is the nature of 
man to dream extravagant, heroic, and 
even impossible dreams, to pursue high 
and heady ideals. Utopian projections are 
not empty fantasies but the embodiment 
of the highest ideals of the best and noblest 
minds of a generation. The utopian ideal 
is an imaginative picture of the kind of 
perfection men can attain if they utilize 
their energies wisely and shape their des- 
tiny in the light of this ideal. The angry 
disillusionment of many intellectuals to- 
day affords convincing testimony of the 
strong hold the utopian outlook had on 
their minds. What has decisively changed, 
however, is the method by which the in- 
tellectuals hope to achieve utopian con- 
summations. Utopias must be worked for; 
they must actually satisfy the basic needs 
of men; they must be safeguarded with 
freedom, otherwise there is the danger 
that they will turn into monstrous tyran- 
nies. If the mood of the intellectuals at 
present is anti-utopian, that is because re- 
cent political experiments have turned out 
so disastrously. The fathers have eaten of 
sour grapes, and the teeth of the children 
have been set on edge. But after this con- 
temporary crisis is over, after the younger 
generation has sweated the poison of com- 
munism out of its system, they will look 
forward to the future with renewed hope 
and strive, though in a more chastened 
and realistic mood, to build a new kind 
of utopia, one that will not corrupt and 
crush the spirit of man. 
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Picnic 


WILLIAM BURFORD 


LATE SUMMER, and the sun white in a blue 
sky clean of cloud. The air, warm and 
soft. They were going on a picnic, the 
four of them, much as four fingers of one’s 
hand might run through the fur of a Per- 
sian cat, run against the nap to find how 
the fine fibers feel when they are roused, 
and to sce what the cat will do, scratch or 
leap or show nothing but disdain. The four 
of them were going on a picnic. 

They were as excited, three of them at 
least, as if they were starting on a trip to 
some strange distant land, such as Persia. 
Actually they were going to the land 
around Quabbin Dam and Reservoir, five 
miles from town. But that would be Persia. 
At least it would be to the child, the 
blonde-haired, blue-eyed little girl, little 
Nancy, big Nancy’s daughter, blonde as 
her mother was, still at twenty-five. 

Nancy hoped her daughter’s hair would 
never turn dark. This morning she was 
washing and brushing and combing it so 
that when the picnic sun caught it, it 
would be untarnished fine gold. And the 
minute she had finished with her daughter 
she turned to her mirror to look at herself. 

She saw that blondes reach prematurely 
the age of lines like spiderwebs that make 
the blonde face look older than it is. She 
rose from her dressing table stool, situated 
in the strong morning light, and lowered 
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the window shade. Then she sat back down 
again, to ruminate, her elbow on the dress- 
ing table, her chin on her hand, her blue 
eyes searching the mirror. Her conclusions 
ended in vanity, and a fear that the visitor, 
who would arrive soon, might find that 
she had grown ugly in the past year. Mir- 
ror, mirror, hanging on the wall, how shall 
I do my hair, she wondered. 

“There are wasps in the grape vines, 
Nancy,” the visitor called from the back 
yard. 

The vines were leafed green and deep 
and clutched the white rear wall of the 
clapboard house that had green shutters 
in front and on the sides “of just the 
same shade as the vines,” Nancy, with 
her painter’s eye, had told him when he 
exclaimed the minute he saw her what a 
wonder she had made of her house. It had 
been gray and cold and vineless when she 
came to it. Now the house was white with 
green shutters, and in it she had given her 
husband a daughter. 

Now the green vines covered the win- 
dow of her bedroom on the second story, 
he had noticed just a moment ago, when 
he looked up for bunches of grapes and 
saw the wasps’ nest high where his hand 
was heading, the long rust-red wasps 
clinging to their home like clots of blood 
to a wound. 
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“Be brave, Guillaume, be brave,” she 
called from the kitchen that was painted 
blue to match her eyes and her favorite 
dresses. 

She was slicing bread and liverwurst and 
tomatoes before the picnic. She did not 
want to bring along the knife. She was 
afraid little Nancy would get hold of it 
while they were all having so much fun 
they would forget to keep watch. 

She loved her daughter and spent a great 
deal of time bringing her up without any 
short cuts. She would not go on with her 
housework as if she did not hear her child 
crying over nothing but fear she was not 
completely loved since her mother was 
dusting a table and not kissing her, kissing 
her, which her mother was, suddenly, and 
the tables and the chairs and the books 
went undusted. She loved her daughter, 
but she believed in having fun and no 
worries to hinder the fun. Today she was 
slicing the food for a picnic, while Bill was 
trying to pick the grapes. 

“T'll get a long stick and some rags and 
gasoline and burn the wasps out,” Bill 
called from the back yard. 

“Oh, don’t do that. You'll burn the 
vines and they’re such lovely vines and I 
planted them. It would be like burning 
me,” Nancy called and kept on slicing so 
she would not have to bring the knife 
along on the picnic. 

She did not run out to stop him. She 
knew he would not burn the vines after 
she had asked him not to. She knew he 
would rather have his hands stung than 
burn the vines after she had told him how 
she felt about them. His hands stung! 

“Leave the sour little grapes for the 
birds. We didn’t cut the vines and they’re 
all leaf. We'll cut them for next summer 
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and they'll have fine grapes and then 
you must risk the wasps. But now run up 
the street and get some of those perfect 
purple ones I saw in front of Louie’s. Come 
in and I'll give you the money,” she called 
to him. 

She would have gone out to him, but 
going to him was one of the things she 
had learned not to do from sensing her 
husband’s eyes. So she called to him to 
come in for the money. He had bought 
the bread, a long square sandwich loaf, 
and the intestine stuffed large with liver- 
wurst, and the fat scarlet tomatoes. The 
grapes were to be hers. 

“Never mind. I'll get them. This is my 
picnic,” he called to her as he left. 

“Mine too, mine too. Yours and mine,” 
she called, “‘and big Bill’s and little 
Nancy’s. A picnic for all four of us,” she 
said not loud enough to reach him. She 
said it more to herself than to anyone else, 
as if she had to convince herself. 

She went on slicing the bread and the 
liverwurst and the tomatoes. She always 
took too much food on picnics, but that 
was one of the things people loved her for. 
She always wanted to have more than 
enough for everybody. 


HER HUSBAND, also named William, was 
up the street at Louie’s getting a case of 
ginger beer. He did not make much money 
teaching college students how to write 
poems and short stories, and he had told 
her he would buy only half a case since 
there would be only three drinking: she, 
himself, and Clayton, and two bottles 
apiece would be enough. Little Nancy 
would not be drinking anything but milk 
and water. But big Nancy had talked him 
into a whole case. 
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“Look how plump little Nancy is,” she 
had said, ““Haven’t you noticed her? I’ve 
been bringing her up on ginger beer. 
That’s why. She thrives on it, thrives on 
it. Mother gave me ginger beer when I 
was a little Nancy too. And think, dar- 
ling, how satisfactory I am.” Her husband 
went up the street to buy a whole case. 

He was still against a whole case, but he 
loved his wife very much. He was less full 
of the wine of youth than she, and he did 
not want to limp around with this “less,” 
like a broken toe, like a broken toe, he had 
thought, as he walked up the street for 
the ginger beer, or a gouty toe from drink- 
ing too much wine, no, not a gouty toe, 
I’ve never drunk much wine, just ginger 
beer, that’s all I can afford, just ginger 
beer, and Nancy loves wine, and Clayton 
gave us, her, a bottle of very dry, very fine 
sherry last Christmas. I must not limp, no 
I must not limp, particularly today. I must 
be as flashing as that red convertible of his 
and that red scarf he always wears around 


his neck when he comes to take us, er, on 
some fun. He wears it because she always 
likes to kid him about it and choke him a 
little bit, just the littlest bit, with it. Yes, 
I must be flashing today, he had thought, 
as he walked up the street for the ginger 
beer. 


His name is William Warner Clayton 
III, and I must be flashing today, he had 
thought, as he walked up the street for the 
ginger beer. 

William Gray and William Warner 
Clayton ran into each other in front of 
the cash register at Louie’s. Louie’s adver- 
tised as ““The Most Distinctive Delicatessen 
In New England.” It was more expensive 
than the A & P or the Safeway farther up 
the street. William Gray did not mind 
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walking farther, but he had got into the 
habit of stopping at Louie’s because his 
wife liked special little things with special 
little flavors you could not find at the 
chain stores. She liked ginger beer corked 
in glazed earthenware bottles. So, with 
twelve bottles of the stuff, he was stand- 
ing before the cash register at Louie’s 
when Clayton came in, holding, one in 
each hand, two long cartons heaped high 
and heavy with purple grapes. 

Some of the grapes at the bottom of the 
heaps were squashed by the weight of all 
the ripe globes of grapes on top of them. 
Their juice bloodied the white, thin as 
skin, strips of wood of the cartons. 

“It looks like a fine picnic, sir,” Clay- 
ton said, looking at the twelve bottles of 
ginger beer. He still called William Gray 
“sir” even though he had not been a pupil 
of his for a year now, even though he was 
out of college. 

“Yes, it should be fun.” William Gray 
fumbled his twelve bottles of ginger beer, 
that he wished were Schlitz, aside to make 
room for Clayton to set his two cartons 
of grapes on the counter. Our grapes 
weren’t good enough for him, William 
Gray thought. Clayton set his two cartons 
of grapes behind the twelve bottles on 
the counter before the cash register that 
had the same look of annoyance as the 
face of the cashier. The face of this man 
told him to cut their talk, pay, and clear 
the way for other customers accumulating 
behind them. 

“Three bucks for the ginger beer.” The 
cashier brought William Gray’s attention 
to the sum he had already rung up on the 
cash register. 

William Gray felt in his right rear 
pocket for his wallet. It was not there. He 
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felt for it in his left rear pocket. It was not 
there either. 

“That’s funny,” he said to the cashier, 
who did not smile. 

“That’s funny,” he said again as he dug 
with both hands into the front pockets of 
his pants and found no money. 

Then William Gray stared down at his 
pants as if he were searching for holes in 
them. He saw that they were old, splotched 
and streaked with the white paint he had 
used to paint the house. He remembered 
that he had changed from his good pants 
into these old ones this morning after 
Nancy had told him Clayton had called 
from New York that he was back from 
Mexico and was coming up and that they 
were all going on a picnic this afternoon. 
William Gray was careful with his clothes, 
and he had changed into his old pants for 
the picnic. 

The customers behind him were scuf- 
fling their feet and crunching their paper 
parcels. The cashier’s face was rigid. 

“This is stupid of me. I’ve forgotten my 
wallet. I changed pants for a picnic and 
forgot to switch my-wallet. I'll have to go 
back for it.” The cashier had begun to 
smirk a little to show that he did not think 
anybody dressed so poorly could afford 
twelve bottles of ginger beer. William 
Gray’s face was squirming. 

“Don’t bother to go back, sir. I’ve got 
enough for it. This picnic was my idea in 
the first place,” Clayton said, and brought 
out his polished alligator skin wallet with 
the gold rimmed corners. 

“No, no. I'd rather go back. Just to 
keep things straight.” 

“Three bucks for the ginger beer,” the 
cashier insisted. 

“My arm’s getting tired. Here, hold this 
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for a while, Doris,” a woman in the line 
behind them said loudly to her daughter. 

“Take the ginger beer and the grapes 
out of this.” Clayton handed a ten dollar 
bill to the cashier. 

“T’ll pay you back as soon as we get to 
the house,” William Gray said. 

The cashier looked at Clayton, as he 
handed him his change, and winked. Wil- 
liam Gray saw this wink and wanted to 
use his knuckles on the cashier’s eye and 
on the mouth of William Clayton even 
though this mouth had not smiled nor in 
any way approved the wink. Clayton's 
mouth had stayed the same shape, as if his 
eyes had not seen the wink. But William 
Gray wanted to use his knuckles on this 
mouth. 

“Forget it, sir. The picnic’s on me,” 
Clayton said and then got busy helping the 
cashier put the bottles of ginger beer and 
the cartons of grapes into paper sacks. He 
was in a hurry to be back to the house to 
show Nancy the “perfect purple ones” and 
to start on the picnic. 

That’s right, William Gray thought, 
turn your back on me when you know I'd 
like to tell you what you are, but can’t in 
here. I’d make an ass of myself, William 
Gray thought, as he walked out of Louie’s 
with William Clayton who was carrying 
both the bottles and the grapes. 

“Give me one of those,” William Gray 
said and then was furious with himself be- 
cause he knew he had sounded furious. 

“You can take the bottles, if you like, 
sir.” Clayton stopped for him to take the 
sack loaded with bottles. 

William Gray ripped the top of the sack 
when he grabbed it. A bottle was in danger 
of dropping out. 

“Did you drive up?” Clayton asked. 
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“No. It’s just a short way. You didn’t 
drive, did you?” 

“No,” Clayton admitted. 

William Gray owned a 1935 Chevy that 
he did not drive any more than he abso- 
lutely had to. He wanted the Chevy to 
last two, three, four more years, or for- 
ever, he said to his wife whenever he tore 
up a poem he had begun for immortality. 
And he never drove to Louie’s, in particu- 
lar, because going farther to the A & P or 
the Safeway would become overwhelm- 
ingly sensible. 

“Since we're not driving, sir, we'd better 
go back and get another sack for the 
ginger beer. The rip will get bigger and 
bigger as we walk on and the bottles wil! 
drop out.” 

“I can manage them all right.” 

He wanted to say, “You take care of 
your grapes and I'll take care of my bot- 
tles,” but they’re his bottles, his, William 
Gray thought, his, and I’m uncomfortable 
trying to keep them from dropping out 
and smashing on the sidewalk, he thought 
as he walked up the street with the sack of 
bottles like a baby in his arms, and the 
rip like a baby’s lips I’m trying to keep 
from splitting wide to let out a scream, 
he thought, and determined he would not 
let the bottles reach the concrete. 

“If you need any help, just yell,” Wil- 
liam Clayton said as he walked ahead in 
his hurry to get his grapes to the lady of 
the white clapboard house with green 
shutters and green vines. 


IN THE PARLOR she was playing “Ah 
Sweet Mystery of Life,” and her daughter 
was making a celluloid kangaroo leap in 
short, jerky leaps across the let-down 
sounding board of the piano, where her 
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mother had lifted her. Ca-lap, ca-lap, ca- 
lap, the kangaroo’s long feet slapped the 
mahogany. And big Nancy looked proud 
sitting straight-backed on the screwed-up 
stool. She looked grand as the baroque 
carving of the old piano. She looked sad 
as the wood that had lost like the world 
large continents of its varnish. She looked 
wise as the ivory keys yellow and lined 
with years. Ca-lap, ca-lap, ca-lap, little 
Nancy squeezed the air three times, from 
a bulb, through a tube, to the kangaroo. 
Her mother had lifted her up on top of the 
piano so that she could see her while she 
played, and sing to her, ““Ah Sweet Mys- 
tery of Life at last I’ve found thee.” 

The child was vibrant as the piano wires 
vibrating beneath her. Her hair entangled 
the shafts of sunlight cut by the window 
panes, and was gold. 

Ca-lap, ca-lap, and the kangaroo leaped 
off the edge of the piano. It was dangling 
a few inches from the floor when William 
Clayton came carrying the grapes into the 
parlor. 

“See, Bill, she didn’t let go of it. She held 
on to the bulb,” Nancy said proudly as 
Clayton lifted the kangaroo back on top 
of the piano. 

“How do you like the grapes?” he asked. 
He had brought them out, but she kept 
watching her daughter, who was inspect- 
ing the kangaroo to see how it had changed 
since leaping out of sight. 

“They’re grand, Guillaume, grand. The 
perfect purple ones. But where’s Bill? Did 
you see him at Louie’s?” she asked. 

“He has a clumsier load. He’s right be- 
hind me.” They heard the front screen 
door slam, and the kangaroo ca-lap, ca-lap, 
ca-lapping on the piano top. 

“Darling, did you bring the ginger 
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beer?” she called before he could have had 
time to come into the parlor. 

“Yes!” he yelled. 

“Don’t sound as if it’s been a struggle, 
darling. This day is all fun. And give Bill 
the money for the grapes. He went off be- 
fore I could catch him. Darling, where 
are you?” she called. 

“Upstairs!” he yelled, like a man frantic 
to excuse himself. 

“Whatever for?” she called. 

“We haven’t got one downstairs!” he 
yelled. 

Ca-lap, ca-lap, ca-lap, leaped the kanga- 
roo. 
“Don’t be vulgar, darling.” She laughed 
and blushed a bit, and Clayton remem- 
bered that she had been educated in a 
convent. She blushed just a little, from 
the roots of the fine hair around her tem- 
ples, the way she blushed when anyone 
showed that he especially noticed the nudes 
she had hung all over the house. The nuns 
had taught her painting. It was one of the 
accomplishments of a lady. 

“Nancy, was the postman embarrassed 
by that card I sent you from Mexico?” 
Clayton asked, referring to a picture of a 
nude statue of a boy urinating into a lily 
pond in Cuernavaca. 

“The postman was very embarrassed. 
He didn’t ring or knock to hand me the 
mail in person that morning. He just left 
it in the box,” she said and looked away 
from William Clayton and walked into 
the kitchen. 

“Poor postman,” he said, humorously, 
and he walked over to the table, where he 
had set the grapes, and picked them up to 
take them to the kitchen to be washed. 
But he plucked one at once and ate it. 
“Clayton,” William Gray said, coming 
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into the parlor, “here’s the money for the 
grapes and the ginger beer. Four dollars. 
One, two, three, four.” As he counted the 
bills, he laid them in a stack on the table. 

Ca-lap, ca-lap, ca-lap, leaped the kan- 
garoo. 

“Thanks,” Clayton said, and picked up 
the money very carelessly, almost as if it 
did not exist, and stuffed it into his pocket. 

“Thank you,” William Gray said. He 
had liked Clayton for not protesting about 
being paid. But now he hated him for 
treating the money so carelessly. He 
noticed that the knuckles of Clayton’s 
hand were gnarled. William Clayton had 
boxed when he was in college. 

“What are you two whispering about 
in there?” Nancy, at ease again in her 
kitchen, asked. 

“Whether or not to let you have your 
surprise,” Clayton said. 

“Fiends!” Her smile was in the protest. 

“Yes, fiends,’’ Clayton agreed, and 
plucked another of the grapes and ate it. 

“Well, hurry and make up your minds. 
We're going on a picnic. Remember? 
Bring the grapes, Bill. I have to wash them 
here. We can’t wash them in the reservoir, 
you know. We might poison the whole 
valley.” 

William Clayton ate another, the third, 
of the unwashed grapes, and felt that he 

was testing his immortality. In Mexico he 
had eaten some plump scarlet strawberries 
from a field high in the mountains around 
Monterrey and had not cared if death was 
in them, as his companions, who would not 
eat of them, assured him it was, seeing 
the strawberry juice as blood. They were 
imaginative men, but William Clayton 
thought he had shown more than imagina- 
tion. 
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Here, in tne parlor of a house in Pel- 
ham, Mass., he was waiting for William 
Gray to join him with twelve bottles of 
ginger beer that had been left on the front 
porch. But Gray was taking so long. Clay- 
ton became fidgety, and decided that wait- 
ing with his grapes to go into the kitchen 
with Gray and his bottles was absurd. 
It was absurd to have said to Gray, “I'll 
wait for you.” It was as if he had made a 
bargain with Gray about his wife. Share, 
that’s the fair thing, share the treasure. 
Clayton carried his grapes into the kitchen. 

“Why, that’s no surprise. I’ve already 
seen them,” Nancy said to him as he 
walked across the white kitchen floor to- 
ward her, walked on the black gods and 
goddesses painted there within black 
square frames. Nancy asked those of her 
acquaintances whom she thought interest- 
ing to paint on her kitchen floor. There 
were many paintings, more than twenty, 
and there would have been many more if 
she had had a larger kitchen floor. 

“You just stepped on your Venus,” she 
said. 

William Clayton had painted an arab- 
esque Persian odalisque in the manner of 
Matisse. 

“And on your Apollo,” he said. 

Nancy Gray had painted an overly 
biceped, tense-hipped nude, in the tradi- 
tion of Michelangelo. 

“At the ballet the matron leaned over 
and whispered to me, ‘Look at that 
dancer’s hard little hips, just like apples,’ 
and she ran her tongue over her teeth,” 
Clayton said, and dumped the grapes into 
the sink. 

“Dear Bill, cher Guillaume,” Nancy 
laughed and pulled the lobe of his left 


ear and turned the water on the grapes. 
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“What’s doing in the animal world, 
Nancy?” William Gray asked his daugh- 
ter still playing with her kangaroo on top 
of the piano in the parlor. 

“Papoose, Daddy, papoose. The kang- 
ga-roo has got a papoose in her pocket,” 
little Nancy said slowly and with diffi- 
culty. 

“Show me,” William Gray said in the 
parlor. 

“Bill, look at your hands and your 
shirt,” big Nancy said in the kitchen when 
she saw the juice from the grapes, that had 
seeped through the thin cartons to bloody 
William Clayton. 

“You look like Bluebeard after one of 
his wives, before he had time to tidy up 
for the next,” she scolded him, and held 
his hands under the faucet that was pour- 
ing water on the grapes. 

“And whose papoose are you?” William 
Gray asked his daughter. He had taken her 
in his arms after she had taken a bottle of 
ginger beer from the sack he had set down 
on the piano top. Little Nancy hugged the 
bottle like a baby doll in her arms. Little 
Nancy mimicked her father in many 
things. 

“Your papoose, Daddy,” she said, “and 
you’re an old moose. Daddy’s an old 
moose,” she kept saying, and pulled his 
big ears with one of her small hands, her 
other small hand and arm hugging the 
bottle as he carried her into the kitchen 
and over to her mother. 

“Give mother the bottle,” the father 
said. Little Nancy pressed the bottle 
tighter to herself. 

“Give mother the bottle,” he said again. 
Little Nancy pressed the bottle tighter to 
herself. 

“Keep it, darling. It’s for you,” the 
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mother said to her daughter, and then the 
wife to her husband, “Ginger beer! How 
wonderful of you, darling,” and she put 
her arms around his neck and pulled him 
by his big ears down to her lips and kissed 
him. Then she laughed. 


AFTER the four of them had carried from 
the house the full picnic basket and the 
eleven bottles’in a bucket of ice, and the 
twelfth bottle in little Nancy's arms, and 
blankets and magazines and big Nancy’s 
paints, William Gray asked, “Which car 
shall we take?” 

“The red car! the red car!” little Nancy 
screamed from seeing it rather than from 
understanding or answering her father’s 
question. 

“All right. We'll go in your car, Clay- 
ton.” 

“To the happy picnic grounds,” Nancy 
said and laughed and stuck a paint brush 
like the spine of a feather up in her hair. 
She looked very funny blinking beneath 
the paint brush sticking up from her hair 
straight into the strong white sunlight. 
And she looked very lovely. A little older 
though, William Clayton thought. 

“Swell. I’ll put the top down. It’s a won- 
derful day,” Clayton said, and walked off 
to his red Plymouth convertible parked on 
the side of the road. It had white-wall tires 
and a silver spotlight. 

He slipped into the driver’s seat, started 
the motor, and accelerated it to fold the 
top back. Then the three Grays got in as 
formally and efficiently as their loads per- 
mitted. In back, little Nancy with the bot- 
tle in her arms, and her father with eleven 
bottles in the bucket of ice, and blankets, 
and magazines. In front, beside William 
Clayton, big Nancy with the full picnic 
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basket, and her paints, and a tablet ot 
water color paper, and the paint brush 
like the spine of a feather sticking up 
straight from her hair. They were all off 
to the happy picnic ground. 

“Have we got a corkscrew for the 
beer?” and, “Yes, there’s one in my pocket 
knife,” and, “Bill was an Eagle Scout,” 
were the only things that were said until 
Quabbin Dam and Reservoir came into 
view. Then little Nancy could not pro- 
nounce Quabbin correctly. She kept say- 
ing, “Wobbin, wobbin.” And they all 
laughed as the car wound through the 
ways to the blue water. 

When they reached the top of the last 
breathless hill, the black macadam plunged 
down into the water. The slight wind on 
the countryside turned the silver poplar 
leaves on either side of the road, now 
bright, now cloudy, like the breath of a 
dying child on a mirror, both weathers 
precarious, a question which would win. 
As the car moved down the road toward 
the water, it seemed to create its own 
breeze. The poplars turned all silver, and 
if the car drowned, death would be brigat, 
as death is on a mirror. The surface of the 
reservoir sparkled as if it expected to be 
discussed. 

“Bill, do you know how they made this 
reservoir?” big Nancy asked. 

“No. Tell me.” 

“It was very brutal. One day the state 
decided its cities needed more water, so it 
dammed the ends of all the streams that 
flowed into this valley, and the valley filled 
up, and the people in the villages of the 
valley saw the water filling their streets 
and their parlors and their kitchens, and 
they had to leave.” 

“This road must have gone to one of 
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those drowned villages,” Clayton said and 
stomped on the brake to stop the car a 
few yards from the edge of the reservoir. 

“Blue! blue!” little Nancy screamed. 

“If you look closely, far out you can 
see just the tip of a church steeple stick- 
ing from the water.” Big Nancy got out 
of the car and raised her hand Indian fash- 
ion to shade her eyes. She looked for the 
tip of the steeple. 

“Soapsuds. Look, mummy, soapsuds.” 
Little Nancy ran toward the edge of the 
water where islands of white foam were 
floating ashore. 

“Yes, darling. The women who would 
not leave their homes are doing their wash- 
ing down below.” Big Nancy kept looking 
for the tip of the steeple. 

She did not see little Nancy in her run 
to the foam fall on her face on the maca- 
dam and smash the bottle of ginger beer 
that she had held ever since she had taken 
it for her baby. 

“Nancy, little Nancy, don’t cry. Be a 
big Nancy. Be brave. Be beautiful. You 
don’t look beautiful when you're crying,” 
her father tried to persuade her. He had 
not seen her fall but he had heard the 
bottle smash and turning to the noise, had 
seen her sprawled on the road, like a struck 
pedestrian, surrounded by bits of bottle. 
He was holding her in his arms now and 
talking very low into her ear. 

When big Nancy got to the scene of 
the crash, little Nancy had stopped crying 
and stood looking sullen as a judge, decid- 
ing that her elders were guilty of the crime 
of her fall. Her dress was dripping ginger 
beer, and her nose was skinned. It looked 
as if a paint brush had given it one reckless 
stroke of red. Big Nancy brought out her 
handkerchief and blotted the blood from 
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the skinned nose and the tears from little 
Nancy’s eyes and cheeks. Then she took 
off the soaked dress and wrung the ginger 
beer out of it and spread it out on a bush 
to dry in the sun. Little Nancy stood in her 
panties and looked wrathful, sentencing 
her elders to damnation for her nakedness. 

“It’s lucky she wasn’t cut by the bot- 
tle,” her father said as he looked at her 
white skin. “Don’t you think she'll catch 
cold?” he said when he saw Clayton look- 
ing at her. “Don’t you think we ought to 
wrap one of the blankets around her?” he 
demanded. 

“Catch cold on a day like this! Why, 
darling, she’ll be soaking up the sun. It 
will keep her from having colds this 
winter.” 

Then, magically, a long silence fell as 
they spread the blankets on the ground 
and the food on the blankets and then 
themselves, finally, full length in the sun- 
light. Nancy made sandwiches and fed 
them, from on high, to her husband and 
to William Clayton. The two men had 
become very lazy in the sun. William Gray 
roused himself, however, to get out his 
pocket knife and use the corkscrew on the 
corks that kept the ginger beer from their 
mouths. Their tongues were thick with 
bread and peanut butter. 

Little Nancy came running up with a 
glass full of white foam to show to them. 

“So, young lady, you’ve been drinking 
again. Pardoned. But next time tell the 
bartender ‘No head’ and get your money’s 
worth,” William Gray said. Little Nancy 
looked very perplexed. 

head?” she asked. 

“That’s right, Nancy. No head. People 
don’t use their heads any more. People 
don’t think any more. But you'll have a 
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head. Yes, I'll see that you have a head,” 
William Gray said, suddenly very serious. 

Big Nancy was feeding William Clay- 
ton a liverwurst and lettuce and tomato 
sandwich. 

“Open another bottle, darling. I for- 
got to bring the mayonnaise and the 
sandwiches are so dry. Now aren’t you 
glad you got more than just enough,” she 
said to her husband. 

William Gray reached into the bucket 
of ice and pulled up a cold bottle. He 
started the silver corkscrew on its spiral 
into the cork. 

“Let me do it, daddy,” little Nancy said. 

“All right. You put your hand on top 
of mine and hold tight.” 

When the cork was out, little Nancy 
took the bottle over to her mother. 

“You'll have to sit up for your beer,” 
big Nancy told William Clayton lying 
full length in the sunlight. 

“No,” he objected and smiled. 

“All right. Open your mouth.” She 
tipped the bottle so that the liquid ran 
in a slow small stream into William 
Clayton’s open mouth. Then she tipped it 
farther and the stream was bigger and 
quicker, flooded his mouth, choked him, 
ran down his chin into the folds of the red 
scarf around his neck. The ginger beer was 
very cold. He sat up suddenly and reached 
out to grab her. She laughed, jumped up, 
and ran from him looking back over her 
shoulder to see if he would chase. He 
chased, but not hard, for she was slow, and 
he wanted the chase to last until they had 
gone a good distance. 

William Gray slowly turned the cork 
off the corkscrew. When the silver spiral 
was unsheathed and shining in the sun- 
light, he looked at it and aimed it at his 
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heart and turned it round and round, the 
silver spiral shining in the sunlight. It 
spiraled so near his heart that it snagged 
his sweater, and when he pulled the cork- 
screw away, it took some wool with it. 
Little Nancy watched him all the while. 

When big Nancy and William Clayton 
returned a few minutes later, they found 
William Gray staring at the sparkling sur- 
face of the reservoir, or rather, now, the 
flashing surface, flashing against them, the 
waves seeming to aim their breaking crests 
like knives at the land. It was the middle 
of the afternoon, and the sun was lower in 
the sky, its light not pressing down upon, 
but striking behind, the rise and direction 
of the waves. 

“Darling, where’s Nancy?” big Nancy 
asked. 

“She was here a few minutes ago,” Wil- 
liam Gray said, “I think you should put 
her dress back on. The sun is lower and 
it’s a little chilly. The dress should be dry 
by now.” 

The wind was stronger, and the poplars 
were more consistently bright. The sur- 
face of the reservoir seemed to be peeling 
off in silver layers that the wind made and 
then unmade. Everything was stirring. 
Pages of the magazines were flipped. Oil 
paper that had wrapped the picnic food 
flew away. The blankets that the pic- 
nickers were sitting on tried to fly. The 
fields of poplar leaves, and the higher 
quicker waves the wind made, flashed sil- 
ver. It seemed almost that the drowned 
villages under the waters were changing 
their positions, like the corpses in jokes 
that roll over in their graves to protest 
against something the living have done. 
Everything was stirring. The dress was 
peeled from the bush. 
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Little Nancy came walking from the 
woods, holding the corkscrew before her, 
or rather, holding a mess of mud which 
she seemed to be bringing as a gift to her 
elders, a black twisted fruit with a silver 
worm in it. Apparently she had been stab- 
bing the breast of mother earth. 

“If she were a boy, I would think she 
was pitifully lustful for such a young 
age,” William Clayton said. 

Little Nancy walked toward her father 
bearing the black twisted fruit with the 
silver worm in it. 

“You shouldn’t have let her have the 
corkscrew. Look, she’s cut her hand on 
it,” Nancy said to her husband. 

“Trying to make it bright again,” Wil- 
liam Gray whispered. 

“What!” Nancy demanded. 

“She cut her hand trying to get the mud 
off, trying to make the corkscrew bright 
again, bright, bright, forever bright.” 


“Must you always try to play the poet!” 
Nancy turned from her husband, her lips 
puckered with irritation. 

“While you two squabble, I'll wash off 
the corkscrew in the lake,” William Clay- 
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ton said. “Come here, Nancy, and give it 
to me.” 

The child looked at her father to ask 
him whether or not he wanted her to go to 
this stranger. But her father could not 
look at her. 

“Give it to your uncle Bill, darling,” 
her mother said. 

Little Nancy was sent to William Clay- 
ton. 

A few minutes later, William Clayton, 
from the edge of the lake, holding the 
fresh silver corkscrew high in the sun- 
light, caught Nancy’s eye. She plucked her 
husband’s sweater. 

“Look! Look! Bill has made it bright 
again, as you would say.” 

William Gray looked, and saw his 
daughter dancing beneath the bright toy 
Clayton had remade for her. The sight 
wound cold into his chest, wound and re- 
wound, until he saw an infinite number 
of picnics stretching like streets perfectly 
swept and shining to a point within his 
heart. 

And he heard a gay voice say, “There 
will be no doomsday, only picnic days.” 
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Trumpets Which Did Not Sing 


MARTIN STAPLES SHOCKLEY 


POETS ARE “trumpets which sing to bat- 
tle,” said Shelley; but between Pearl Har- 
bor and Nagasaki the trumpet song of 
America’s established poets was no clarion 
call. This was not because an ivory-tow- 
ered tradition immured our poets; we 
point with pride to the political involve- 
ments of Freneau, Bryant, Whittier, and 
Lowell, and recall with satisfaction Presi- 
dent Conant’s terse reply to the Harvard 
alumnus who sought the dismissal of poet 
John Ciardi because he spoke for Henry 
Wallace. 

As we seek to explain why our trumpets 
of World War II were muted, we should 
remember that the prewar background 
was composed of postwar disillusionment 
—that our Pearl Harbor poets grew to 
poethood in a world where Fran Dods- 
worth symbolized purposelessness and 
Clyde Griffith hopelessness, where middle- 
class morality collapsed in Studs Lonigan, 
where the Joads endured privation and 
persecution almost beyond our capacity 
for vicarious endurance. More directly, 
our poets’ attitudes toward war had been 
formed in terms of O’Neill’s Nina Leeds, 
Dos Passos’ John Andrews, Eliot’s Stetson, 
and Hemingway’s Jake Barnes and 
Frederic Henry. 

Introducing “Seven Poets of a Crisis 
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Year,” poet Selden Rodman wrote in the 
New Republic, August 9, 1939, 


The new poetry of 1939 reflects the uncer- 
tainty at home and the pessimism abroad. 
There is little experiment and almost no sym- 
bolism in it. It is often defiant. But even in its 
defiance the contrasting image of a better 
world is delivered more as an ominous warning 
to those who loiter than as a message of hope. 


One significant year later, Rodman wrote: 


Long before Hitler’s armies knocked the last 
defensive props from under the old order in 
France, artists in every country had given the 
warning. More sensitive than most to the 
creeping paralysis of laissez faire, the irrespon- 
sible individualism that was beginning to atom- 
ize society from the top down, they gave their 
readers a rather terrifying series of pictures of 
the breakdown of Western civilization. Eliot 
in The Wasteland, Joyce in Ulysses, Pound in 
his Cantos, Thomas Mann in The Magic Moun- 
tain, Picasso in his dissociated abstractions and 
concretions—to mention a few of the major 
figures—all testified to the same impending 
catastrophe. 


Writing on “Poetry and Subject Mat- 
ter” in the Saturday Review of Literature 
for August 10, 1940, Mark Van Doren 
said: 

By and large contemporary poetry says that 
there is nothing to say... . Faith in any theme 


still fails to be general enough for the purposes 
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of great poetry.... Take war. “To war and 
arms I fly... the first foe in the field...a 
sword, a shield embrace”—the felicity of such 
phrases has become unthinkable. . . . The poetry 
of war has ceased to be capable of variation; 
it is sodden with simplicity of the sort chat 
inspires moans and manifestoes but not the 
clear grace of something old said in a new way. 


In 1941 Malcolm Cowley listed the 
major themes of contemporary American 
poets: 


The Sense of Doom....A revolution is in 
progress which will violently put an end to 
everything good and bad in their familiar 
world. ... 

The Sense of the Incongruous....A great 
deal of the perplexing and nightmarish poetry 
of these times becomes simple enough if we 
approach it as an effort to depict a world that 
is itself a nightmare. 

Psycho-Social Parallelism—The conflict be- 
tween violence and reason does not exist merely 
in the world outside. The same conflict is re- 
peated in each man’s heart... . 

The Sense of Personal Guilt .... Each of us 
in his own heart is partly responsible for the 
world catastrophe. ... 

Comradeship. ... No one can exist alone. . . 
“we must love one another or die.” 


Explanation and justification—but no 
poems—came from E. E. Cummings. Con- 
tributing to a symposium on “War and 
the Poets,” he wrote: 


When I was a boy, Good Americans were— 
believe it or don’t—adoring the Japanese and 
loathing the Russians; now, Good Americans 
are adoring the Russians and loathing the Jap- 
anese. Furthermore (in case you were born yes- 
terday) yesterday Good Americans were ador- 
ing the Finns; today Good Americans are 
either loathing the Finns or completely for- 
getting that Finland exists. Not even the fact 


“What Poets Are Saying,” Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, XX (May 3, 1941) 4, 18. 
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that twice during my lifetime Good Ameri- 
cans have succeeded in disliking Germans can 
convince me that any human being (such as 
an artist) is a Good American. ... 

All over a so-called world, hundreds of mil- 
lions of servile and insolent inhuman unbeings 
are busily rolling and unrolling in the enlight- 
enment of propaganda. So what?* 


If our poets seemed caught in a vortex 
of disillusionment and despair, they were, 
nevertheless, not unaware of the forces 
which were shaping the nightmarish world 
they lived in and the catastrophic future 
they foresaw. Indeed, to men whose arms 
ached from sounding unheeded tocsins 
across a crass and complacent land, there 
must have been a sort of grim satisfaction 
in seeing reality shape present horror ac- 
cording to the pattern of their prophecy. 
With some exceptions, the poets’ reaction 
seemed to be universal. Long ago when 
asked for a war poem Yeats wrote, 


| think it better that in times like these 
A poet’s mouth be silent. 


Seemingly agreeing with this was Auden’s 
more recent statement: 


Language may be useless, for 

No words men write can stop the war 
Or measure up to the relief 

Of its unmeasurable grief. 


In the fragmentary notes Wilfred Owen 
left when he was killed in action were 
these words: “All the poet can do today is 
to warn. That is why the true poets must 


be truthful.” 


Among those in the United States who 
tried to warn, no voice sounded out more 
loudly or exhorted with more hoarse au- 


*Harper’s Magazine, CXC (April, 1945), 464. 


thority than that of Archibald MacLeish. 
Having previously told us, in “Invocation 
to the Social Muse,” that poetry should be 
timeless, not timely, and that the poet must 
above all preserve his universal vision, and 
again, in “Pole Star for This Year,” hav- 
ing urged the eternal values as opposed to 
the cruelty and injustice of this time, Mac- 
Leish gave us in The Irresponsibles our 
bitterest denunciation of mere intellec- 
tualism, and in The American Cause made 
eloquent choice of democracy above 
fascism. In his radio presentations, Air 
Raid, The Fall of the City, America Was 
Promises, The States Talking, he gave us 
vigorous affirmation of democratic faith. 
In “The Attack on the Scholar’s World,” 
an address delivered before the American 
Library Association on June 26, 1942, 
MacLeish, then Librarian of Congress, 
said: 


This conflict is not a conflict which can be won 
by arms alone for it is not a conflict fought 
for things which arms alone can conquer. . . . If 
the mobilization of America is a mobilization 
of which its artists and its writers are a part, 
then the American cause is again the cause of 
the creative human spirit—the cause no enemy 
has ever overcome. - 


In the vanguard of our patriotic poets, 
Stephen Vincent Benét strove to convert 
his countrymen to his conviction that the 
salvation of democracy lay in fighting a 
people’s war. “Unless we believe that 
democracy is worth saving, worth defend- 
ing, we will not be able to defend it,” he 
wrote in Zero Hour. In Nightmare at 
Noon, Burning City, and “Litany for 
Dictatorships” he warned us of the hor- 
rors the future would hold if we did not 
rise and fight on the side of freedom 
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against the tyranny of the fascist dictators. 

As patriotic pressure increased, poets in 
the United States sought to enlist their 
talents in our cause, to identify poetry 
with our side. In “No Time for Poetry?” 
the editorial for the “Accent on Poetry” 
issue of the Saturday Review of Literature, 
May 3, 1941, editor Norman Cousins 
made it clear that he not only considered 
poetry useful in the intellectual and moral 
preparedness of our side, but saw in poetry 
the very essence and symbol of the dif- 
ference between democracy and totalitar- 
ianism. “It is no coincidence,” he wrote, 
“that the chief executives of the demo- 
cratic states have...on several memor- 
able occasions quoted from poetry while 
the chief executioners of the totalitarian 
states have never strayed beyond bom- 
bast.” 


Poets, librarians, editors, and critics to- 
gether were somewhat frantically cueing 


the trumpets on our side. The baton of 
Charles I. Glicksberg waved command- 
ingly. “The poets of democracy,” he 
wrote, 


cannot keep silent, absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of the universal, while humanity at pres- 
ent is plunged in another world war, more hor- 
rible and more murderously efficient than the 
last. Even if their vision transcends the polit- 
ical convulsions of an age, it is bound to be 
affected by the experiences of men, their hopes 
and fears, their aspirations and their sufferings. 
..« The poet is creative only on condition that 
he live as a participant in this social world, 
bearing its burdens and responsibilities, caught 
up, whether he wishes it or not, in its inescapa- 
ble tragic fate.° 


In 1940 William Rose Benét joined the 


“Poetry and Democracy,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 
XLI (July, 1942), 262. 
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exhortation to the writing of patriotic 
poetry with a strong plea for public ap- 
preciation of the poet’s worth and a subtle 
hint that we should not expect too much. 
He wrote: 


Today it would seem from indications that 
war, whether or not America is immediately 
involved, is going to put a damper on most of 
the poetry being written, yet it is possible that 
certain of our poets may still be heard through 
the tumult. Art cannot live in a military state. 
Athens cannot be Sparta, and vice versa. But 
we may begin to realize for the first time that 
the truly American poets are the people best 
conserving the great things we mean when we 
speak of our democracy; the things for which 
we will fight against the world dornination of 
ruthless dictatorship. 

I do not mean that the modern poet can 
write battle songs or make the eagle scream 
with any conviction; or would wish to, if he 
could.* 


Yet two years later, when America had 


become “immediately involved,” the same 
Benét, in his editorial for the Poetry Issue 
of the Saturday Review of Literature 
(April 25, 1942), asked for battle songs, 
and made the eagle scream with vehement 
conviction: 


This issue is devoted to poetry and the cause of 
poetry. ... Poetry plays a part wherever hero- 
ism and exaltation are in the air....It is neither 
idle nor base to die for one’s country in a strug- 
gle like the present one, and we need the poets 
to give us a few rousing songs to march by... . 
Never has nation had a better cause than we 
at this day! .. . This struggle is the most strik- 
ing of challenges to the spirit of Man. In the 
end, I believe the poets will be equal to it... . 
The inspiration of poetry is something men 
particularly need in hours of trial. ... the au- 
thentic accent of great verse. That is some- 


“Poetry Today in America,” Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, XXXIX (August 10, 1940), 3-4. 
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thing poets can give to their country, and pro- 
duce for humanity, in this crisis. 


Enthusiastic response came from Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, who, in “Lines Writ- 
ten in Passion and in Deep Concern for 
England, France, and My Own Country,” 
implored us to 


Build, assemble, transport, give 

That England, France and we may live, 
Before tonight, before too late 

To those who hold our country’s fate 
In desperate fingers reaching out 

For weapons we confer about, 


and thus demonstrated that Passion and 
Deep Concern are not enough for the 
authentic accent of great verse. Miss Mil- 
lay’s several contributions to bathos are 
unquestionably excelled, however, by her 
moving lines in The Murder of Lidice in 
which the busy mother reduces the scope 
of world tragedy to “Where Is my Wan- 
dering Daughter Tonight?” 


Ob dear, ob dear, the cherry trees blow, 
And the moon is a sight to see! 

And how is a busy mother to know 

Up to what her daughter may be? 


The word order of that last line is some- 
thing up with which I find myself unable 
to put. 

Miss Millay’s effusions may have been 
enough to change William Rose Benét’s 
tone from exhortation to apology. At any 
rate, in 1943 he was trying to explain why 
America’s poets had responded so weakly 
to the challenge of country and humanity 
in this crisis. “Among the older poets,” 
he wrote, 


their best and most characteristic work has 
been done, and they have endured one world 
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war. Carl Sandburg has already written at least 
one poem concerning this war, “The Man with 
the Broken Fingers,” which will stand with 
anything written so far. Edgar Lee Masters has 
done his work; Vachel Lindsay and Amy 
Lowell are gone; Robert Frost is an aloof phil- 
osopher whose chief value to us is as a con- 
templative; others of the period in which 
poetry found itself at the time of the last war 
have nothing particularly new to say. Among 
the men who came later, you could hardly 
imagine T. S. Eliot as writing “The Battle 
Hymn of the New Republic,” Ezra Pound 
has been befooled by the rant of Il Duce,... 
Archibald MacLeish has been doing valuable 
advisory and directive service for the Govern- 
ment, and not least as head of the great Library 
of Congress; Stephen Vincent Benét, untimely 
dead, did his utmost polemically and as a poet 
of the people; Robert Nathan has written some 
of the best topical poems of the war that we 
have had; and certainly we should not forget 
Alfred Kreymborg’s recent ballads.® 


Benét goes on to complain that Ameri- 
can poetry has dissipated itself in cliques 


and coteries, has turned inward, looking 
for inspiration in literature rather than in 
life. Hence our poets have been unpre- 
pared for the challenge of the hour. 
The same note of self-conscious apology 
is struck by Glicksberg, who in 1942 had 
told us that “the poets of democracy can- 
not keep silent,” and who now (1945) 
returns to the fray to explain that “many 
of the poets have been confused or feeble 
in their utterance or else strangely silent.” 
While admitting that “war in general acts 
as an anesthetic upon the creative imagina- 
tion,” he protests that “it is the responsi- 
bility of the poet to humanize the fact of 
war...he can emphasize the heroic ele- 
ment in war... its comradeship and mo- 
ments of vision and exaltation, of sacrifice 


“Matched with This Hour,” Saturday Review of Lit- 
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and community of feeling... the joy of 
friendship, fortitude, courage, humor, the 
sense of collective participation.” Disre- 
garding the dead Wilfred Owen’s testa- 
ment that the true poet must be truthful, 
Glicksberg burdens the poet with greater 
responsibility than that of mere truthful- 
ness when he says, “If there is no justice 
and no reason at the heart of the universe, 
the poet must place them there.’”* 
Strongest dissident voice, however, 
came from no cliquer or coterist, but from 
embattled and embittered Robinson Jef- 
fers, who, seeing our republic perishing 
and our dreams of empire shining, wrote 
in “May-June, 1940” his opinion that this 
war would wipe out our rotten civiliza- 
tion, and good riddance. Jeffers, appar- 
ently, has seen no reason to modify this 
opinion, which he continues to express 
without check and with original energy. 
No appeal to either patriotism, justice, 
or reason is to be found in the powerful 
poems of Kenneth Patchen. In Before the 
Brave and First Will and Testament he 
sees life as brutal, callous, precarious. The 
real war is the inner war that each man 
must fight with and for himself. There is 
passionate denunciation of the horror and 
futility of war, in which the people are 
always betrayed. There are force and bit- 
terness that parallel Jeffers’, but where 
Jeffers’ attitude seems to be one of stoical 
acceptance of violence and evil, with per- 
haps a trace of grim, ironic satisfaction, 
Patchen’s poetry appears to express an in- 
finite and sorrowing compassion that re- 
lates him more closely to MacNeice and 
Spender and Auden. He seems to say, with 
Auden, “We must love one another or 


“Poetry and the Second World War,” South Atlantic 
Quarterly, XLIV (January, 1945), 42-46. 
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die,” but also to know, beyond Auden, 
that we have decided not to love one an- 
other. 

This is the final note from the trumpets 
which did not sing to battle. It is a note of 
pessimism, colored sometimes with cynic- 
ism, sometimes with pity. One short year 
after glorious victory, MacLeish, no longer 
Librarian of Congress, expressed in the 
Atlantic (October, 1946) his fear that we 
had lost our hope, abandoned our idealism, 
sold out for the illusion of national com- 
fart and security, and had thereby made 


The Golden Returns 


World War III inevitable. Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét, who had been aglow with 
idealistic ardor for the Republican cause 
in Spain, did not live to see the United 
States Senate vote a hundred million dol- 
lars for Franco. 

In view of the complexity and the con- 
tradictions, both political and ethical, of 
the contemporary world, it may be that 
modern poets are no longer capable of pro- 
ducing trumpet calls to battle. Oppor- 
tunity for testing the validity of this 
hypothesis is not lacking. 


CECIL GRAY 


Like the major U.S. novelists, the better-known U.S. poets 


stayed in hiding through 1946. 


—Time, December 16, 1946 


Do not ask us to dream— 


nightmares enough are loose 

both on the land and on the printed page. 
Do not ask us to send our frail carvels out 
while every channel, every charted course 
is pregnant with unswept mines, 

and treacherous winds 

of unregencration rage. 


Look for us now 

among the pamphletcers, 

among the partisans of other things 

than beauty, love, and death. For chaos 

we contrive the myth, we are most vocal advocates 
for both sides of the Left, 

defenders of the Faith. 


And no one sings. 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


Confidential Advice to Degree Candidates 


HERBERT GAMBRELL 


CANDIDATES for academic degrees, like brides- 
maids and pallbearers, are usually amateurs. 
They don’t know what to wear and how to 
perform unless somebody tells them. The pur- 
pose of this essay is to tell them what they need 
to know. 

In general, all clothing, hose and shoes worn 
with academic costume should be dark (prefer- 
ably black), so as not conspicuously to con- 
trast with the robe, which was black when new. 

The Bachelor’s gown meets in front but is 
fastened by a single hook at the neck, so that 
the suit or dress under it is often visible in part 
at least. The sleeves are long, longer than the 
arms of any wearer. 

Men may omit the coat if a dark vest or 
cummerbund is worn. White starched collar 
and dark four-in-hand tie are recommended, 
as the neck of the gown is cut low. Do not wear 
T-shirt or tieless sport shirt under the gown 
unless you make a practice of wearing such a 
shirt with dinner jacket or military blouse. 

Women may wear 2 plain white collar cov- 
ering the neck of the gown if they desire, 
although it is not necessary. 

The Master’s gown lacks several inches of 
closing down the front and the sleeves are slit 
above the elbow, exposing to view both of the 
arms of the wearer. 


Men are obliged to wear coats. A permissible 
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alternative is to wear a dark vest and cover the 
exposed portions of the arms with black sleeve 
protectors, such as bookkeepers used to wear; 
but these probably are now out-of-print. 

Women preferably wear dark dresses with 
long sleeves (or, they may wear long, black 
gloves if any are available; but gauntlets and 
flowered house coats are not approved for aca- 
demic wear). 

The Doctor’s gown is not closed in front but 
it has long, bell-shaped sleeves, which make it 
permissible to omit the coat if a dark vest is 
worn. (Omission of both coat and vest and 
joining the two sides of the gown with safety 
pins is frowned upon by all standard authori- 
ties on academic dress and accessories, the prac- 
tice of certain distinguished southern academi- 
cians to the contrary notwithstanding.) Dark 
shoes, hose and trousers (dresses, of course, for 
women doctors) are indicated, as for all other 
academic ensembles. But it is hardly worth- 
while to make a recommendation here. By the 
time a person gets a doctor’s gown, his ward- 
robe is usually scant and he is unable to provide 
himself with anything except “all purpose” 
clothing, chosen with an eye to price rather 
than color. So, with the doctor’s gown Any- 
thing Goes—excepting only white tennis 
shorts and Mexican huaraches. 

The Cap (sometimes called Mortar Board 
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because it is shaped like a mortar board) should 
be set squarely upon the head with the top 
(flat) surface parallel with the floor and not 
at a rakish angle from it in any direction. Can- 
didates for their first degree wear the tassel 
over the right eye until the moment when the 
President confers a degree on them; then they 
deftly shift it to the left side. Thereafter the 
tassel is always worn on the left side, even when 
you turn up again for an additional degree. 

The cap is worn continuously throughout 
the academic exercises. The only exception is 
that men lift their caps for prayer, the “Star 
Spangled Banner” and “Varsity.” (Do not be 
misled by what gentlemen on the stage do with 
their caps. They haven’t read this essay and 
they operate under two entirely different sets 
of rules, one of which permits “distinguished 
and aged scholars to remove their caps at their 
own pleasure”; the other of which—the old 
Texian code—allows any man over fifty years 
of age to disregard instructions from his 
juniors in matters of manners and sartorial 
elegance.) 


To paraphrase a current American anthem, 
“There’s no business like academic business.” 
All that you have learned about the regulation 
of your behavior in the normal relationships of 
life is of little help when you find yourself in- 
volved in an academic festival. 

The first thing to remember is that by defi- 
nition and design, an Academic Convocation 
is Solemn: it is High Church, not Low Church, 
and is seldom evangelical. You are an actor in 
an ancient ritual and your behavior is pre- 
scribed by hoary tradition rather than your 
natural or acquired impulses. It is a sort of 
pantomime in which you have no lines to speak 
and, actually, not very much to do. You use 
your lower limbs only for ambulation, your 
left hand to hold your printed program, and 
your right arm only to bring your right 
hand into a convenient position to grasp your 
diploma, firmly but not greedily. The correct 
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position for your head and eyes is straight 
ahead, and your upper lip should rest firmly 
and evenly against your lower lip throughout 
the ceremonies. It will help you to enact your 
role correctly if, after you are caparisoned as 
indicated in the first section of this essay, you 
will take the time to study closely your reflec- 
tion in a full-length mirror and repeat to your- 
self ten times: ‘I must behave like this looks.” 

Avoid, after you find your place in line, all 
unnecessary conversation, especially upon light 
or trivial topics. Keep your mind on your Busi- 
ness and keep your feet in step with your 
marching partner. When you enter the Audi- 
torium, focus your eyes on the neck of the per- 
son ahead of you instead of letting them wan- 
der over the audience in search of family, sib- 
lings, fiancee, or casual acquaintances. Above 
all, if you see someone you know in the audi- 
ence, do not wave your hands, emit sounds or 
dislodge your cap in your excitement. Just take 
it calmly. If the relationship between you and 
this person in the audience seems to you to re- 
quire some sign of recognition on your part at 
that particular moment, flash a quick but un- 
spectacular smile accompanied by a barely 
perceptible nod of the head, then resume your 
contemplation of the neck just ahead of you. 
(After all, the academic ceremony doesn’t last 
long and you have the rest of your life to dem- 
onstrate your appreciation of the person’s com- 
ing to See You Graduate. On this occasion, it 
is his duty to spot you, not yours to find him. 
That is what he came for, and that is all he has 
to do. You have many, many things to keep in 
mind—particularly those things you should 
not do.) 

Don’t argue with your Marshal about the 


place assigned you in the line. Maybe you’d pre- 


fer to walk in with Susan Gimble but, your 
name being Adam Abbott, you will simply 
have to accept Gwendolyn Aargard as your 
temporary partner. It is twenty-odd years too 
late to arrange for Susie to be your partner. 
You'd have had to arrange to be the son of 
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Mr. and Mrs. George Washington Gipe. So just 
blame it on the alphabet and make the best of 
a situation which, as we have pointed out, is 
highly temporary. 

Once you are in your assigned place in line, 
the rest comes easy: You Just Follow the 
Leader. You watch the person ahead of you and 
he watches the one ahead of him and so on up 
to the man at the head of the line, who is the 
Marshal of your class, a trustworthy and sure- 
footed member of the Faculty who was likely 
marshalling candidates before you were born. 
If everybody follows him, there'll be no trouble 
—even if he should do something wrong, be- 
cause if everybody does the wrong thing in the 
same way and simultaneously, the spectators 
will assume that’s the way it was supposed to 
be done, and even veteran Faculty members 
will think, for the moment, that it must be 
some new wrinkle in academic procedure that 
your Marshal learned at Harvard last year. 
Anyhow, no one can blame you if you follow 
the leader, even when you privately suspect he 
doesn’t know what he is doing. 

The candidates enter the Auditorium two- 
and-two and seat themselves in alphabetical 
order as indicated by the lists of names printed 
in the program. If the printer didn’t know his 
alphabet and placed Himes after Himstead in- 
stead of ahead of it, they are to follow the 
printed list because that’s the order in which 
their diplomas are stacked. 


When you rise with your Dean, and the 
President confers the degrees on your class 
en masse, you deftly move the tassel from the 
right to the left side of your cap (if it be the 
first degree you have received, ever) , do a half- 
face (that is, turn your body, which is facing 
west, one fourth way around a 360° circle so 
that it faces south), and move with the line 
to the south end of the row of seats in which 
you were sitting until you rose at the courteous 
request of your Dean. A Marshal will “feed 
you out” but that should not frighten you; it 
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is the academic term for making certain that 
the candidate ahead of you has advanced four 
full steps toward the stage before you start 
down the aisle behind him. Try to keep this 
same interval between you and him (or her) 
until you have made the tour across the stage 
and back to your seat. (This will not be diffi- 
cult if you will follow this simple rule: If you 
are too close on his heels, take shorter steps 
until the proper interval is restored; if you are 
too far behind, speed up a notch but do not 
hop, skip, or jump.) Note that along this por- 
tion of the journey you walk single file, i.e., 
without a marching partner. 

When you reach the foot of the steps which 
ascend to the south end of the stage, another 
Marshal (who may be a perfect stranger to you 
but who, you may count upon it, Knows his 
Business) will ‘feed you up” (that is, he will, 
by gentle pressure of his right hand on your 
left elbow or biceps, indicate when you are to 
proceed onward and upward). When you reach 
the stage turn to your right and Remember 
that this is the Great Moment and that all eyes 
are focused on you—not just the eyes of those 
who love you but thousands of other eyes that 
never saw you before and never expect to see 
you again. Walk with measured tread, prefer- 
ably keeping time with the music (but this is 
not an absolute requirement), your eyes fixed 
on the gold tassel of the President’s cap if it 
remains stationary long enough for you to spot 
the location; otherwise make the best im- 
promptu guess you can where it ought to be 
and stare at that point. Spectators, not know- 
ing exactly what you are doing (because they 
have not read this essay) will assume that you 
are meditating at this climax of your college 
career upon all the Great and/or Useful Things 
you learned here, as, in fact, we hope you will 
be doing. We know from long observation that 
if you follow this simple rule you will approach 
the President with an air of Academic Dignity 
and Scholarly Detachment that might other- 
wise be lacking. 
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When the candidate ahead of you takes his 
diploma, shift your gaze from the Presidential 
cap to the President’s spectacles, part your lips 
slightly but not toothily to give the illusion of 
a pleasant smile, extend your right hand mod- 
estly (the purse, handkerchief, commencement 
program and all other impedimenta having pre- 
viously been transferred to the left hand), and 
grasp your diploma firmly between fingers and 
thumb, at the same time inclining your head 
perceptibly forward in a sort of restrained bow 
to the Chief Executive of your Alma Mater; 
then move on. Do not loiter or dilly-dally at 
this point. (The older and rather pretty cus- 
tom of female candidates executing a curtsy 
and male candidates bowing from the hips and 
clicking their heels has, unfortunately, fallen 
into disuse in this region and, with conditions 
what they are, this is not the time to try to 
revive it.) 

From the President’s spectacles now shift 
your gaze to the top of the cap of the Mar- 
shal standing north of the steps at the north 
end of the stage and move steadily but hur- 
riedly in that specific direction. If this Mar- 
shal judges that you need assistance to descend 
the steps (which are steep and narrow and are 
bounded on the south by the organ pit which 
is approximately six feet deep and floored with 
concrete, into which it would be not very 
pleasant but devilishly easy for you to tumble, 
high heels and new shoes being as tricky as 
they are and academic gowns being somewhat 
longer than most candidates customarily wear 
when descending stairs) —if he feels he ought 
to lend you a hand, he will. He will grasp you 
firmly by your left hand or elbow and you 
may lean on him as much as you need to until 
your feet reach the floor of the Auditorium. 
At this point, however, it is necessary for him 
to disengage his hand and accompany you no 
farther, for others will be waiting at the top 


of the steps for his expert assistance through 
what unquestionably is the most hazardous 
stretch of the academic journey. Like his col- 
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leagues who “‘fed you up” the south steps, this 
Marshal who “feeds you down” has the duty 
of seeing to it that a proper interval between 
you and the next person is maintained, in addi- 
tion to the obvious one of looking after your 
personal safety. 

Now your academic journey is almost over; 
the remainder of it presents no challer.ging 
problems. You Follow the Leader back to the 
seat you occupied before you went up to get 
your diploma (if you should find yourself in 
a different seat it makes no difference because 
you have already received your diploma and, 
if it could be arranged without confusion, you 
could go on and sit by Susie the rest of the 
program; but don’t try it. You stay right be- 
hind the person in front of you, like we say). 
You remain standing until (1) your Dean 
resumes a sitting position, (2) the music stops, 
and (3) the person immediately in front of 
you sits. (These should take place simultane- 
ously and frequently they do. If the synchron- 
ization is imperfect, remember to follow the 
infallible rule: Do exactly what the person in 
front of you does and do it at the same time 
he does it.) 


At the conclusion of the degree ceremony 
there is a Recessional (literally A Passing Out). 
You should rise at the first peal of the organ, 
face south and follow the person ahead of you 
into the aisle, then face east, fall in line and 
in step with the person next to you, who may 
or may not be the marching partner you had 
when you entered (like we all time tell you, It 
Makes No Difference Now), and march (not 
run) out of the Auditorium with Dignity and 
Poise, keeping four paces behind the couple 
ahead of you, please. 

Do not drop out of the line before you reach 
the place of original assembly. This will enable 
Your Folks to see the whole Procession as they 
leave the Auditorium, as it moves silently 
across and around the Quadrangle. Remember, 
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they paid for your education and they had 
only an imperfect and partially obstructed 
view of the Procession inside the Auditorium. 
They will be Mightily Impressed, especially 
when they remember that one of those five 
hundred almost identical black robes covers 
You. 

When you have been dismissed by your Mar- 
shal, you will have to decide for yourself 
whether you should divest yourself of academic 


Lonely Old Man 


HART STILWELL 


| WAS TALKING not long ago to a very intelli- 
gent twenty-one-year-old college student, and 
in the course of the conversation he mentioned 
that he was reading a book he considered a de- 
lightful satire. 

I asked him the name of the book. 

“It’s entitled How to Win Friends and In- 
fluence People,” the student said. “It’s by a 
man named Dale Carnegie.” 

I started to tell him that Dale Carnegie’s 
book was a forbiddingly serious piece of work, 
not a satire. I caught myself just in time. If a 
man is enjoying a book, why interfere? 

But the incident set me thinking about Dale 
Carnegie and How to Win Friends and Influ- 
ence People, and about the passage of time and 
the changes in people—changes in me, in the 
average college student, and in Dale Carnegie. 
How is Dale doing? I asked myself. Then I 
pictured him as an old man, a very wealthy old 
man. And for some reason that did not appear 
to be logical at the moment, I visualized him 
as a lonely old man. I saw him living in splen- 
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regalia or continue to wear it throughout the 
festivities of the remainder of the evening. 
Bear in mind that this is the first important 
decision you have been called upon to make 
since receiving your Degree. Choose as becomes 
an Educated Man (or Woman). You have 
rented the regalia for twenty-four hours and 
if you want to get your money’s worth you 
can. Before removing the gown, however, try 
hard to remember what you have on under it. 


did isolation in a huge house peopled by serv- 
ants toward whom he maintained a rigid re- 
serve. I saw very few visitors entering the 
house, and those who did enter appeared to be 
constantly on guard. So was Dale. The con- 
versation between him and his occasional vis- _ 
itors was strained, even painful. It reminded 
me of a meeting between representatives of 
two large, powerful nations, each representa- 
tive insisting his country was building a power- 
ful war machine solely to maintain peace, each 
knowing the other was lying. 

This vision of Dale Carnegie as an old man 
seemed strange at first. The thought of a man 
who became wealthy by merely telling people 
how to be friendly with others appeared to 
have no foundation in probability. But as I 
began analyzing things, mulling over the 
period in American history which I choose to 
call the Dale Carnegie Epoch, things became a 
little clearer. I was handicapped some by the 
fact that I have never read How to Win 
Friends and Influence People. 1 know what is 
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in it merely from hearsay, and from some 
rather harrowing experiences with a number 
of Dale Carnegie’s disciples. 

As I recall it, Carnegie’s book appeared on 
the scene toward the shank of the depression 
years, when people were a lot more interested 
in making a living than in making friends. 
Carnegie was the man who demonstrated the 
fact that making friends was the soundest path 
toward making a good living. 

I first became aware of the significance of 
his book because of the strange conduct of 
certain people. Some person I had never con- 
sidered a particular friend would suddenly 
start getting chummy with me for no obvious 
reason. His handshake became a lot firmer and 
warmer—it sort of lingered on. His eyes had 
a bright, predatory sparkle. He wore a grin 
that fitted poorly on a face designed for 
drooping. Instantly I was on guard. I am ex- 
tremely suspicious of people who want to be 
friendly with me. I suspect their motives. 

I soon discovered that people acting in such 
strange ways had read How to Win Friends 
and Influence People. And 1 discovered they 
always had some concrete, financial objective 
in becoming friendly with me. As the number 
of readers of Mr. Carnegie’s book increased, 
and the tide swept across the land, I became 
suspicious of everybody. I became morose, 
harassed—I was even suspicious of my old, 
tried and true friends. When someone said 
“Good morning” to me, I flinched if there 
was a little too much honey in the tone. 

By careful study I became adept at spot- 
ting the Carnegie Boys. I could detect them 
by the way they walked. I avoided them. Then 
a gradual return of prosperity and the begin- 
ning of the war years removed much of the 
Carnegie influence from the scene and life 
returned to the normal routine in which man 
is rude to man wherever rudeness is possible. 

Now, after all these years, I find myself 
speculating on Dale Carnegie and the Carnegie 
Boys—and wondering what has come over the 
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younger generation that it can read How to 
Win Friends and Influence People and consider 
it a delightful satire. 

And as I wonder I see Mr. Carnegie in that 
huge house, with servants moving carefully 
and quietly about, each measuring the other 
with an educated eye, seeking to protect him- 
self from a Carnegie friendship. I see Mr. Car- 
negie eyeing each of his servants, suspicious of 
any bit of flattery, cagey of an unexpected 
service, always on guard, always expecting the 
inevitable—the touch that is supposed to come 
in one form or another as the result of a Car- 
negie friendship. 

I see old friends dropping in—those who 
knew Mr. Carnegie when. They come rarely, 
and there are few of them. And they go 
through a period of toughening in advance of 
each visit. So does Mr. Carnegie. He speculates 
on all the motives that prompt such visits. Is 
his visitor trying to promote a business deal 
on Mr. Carnegie’s money? Is his visitor trying 
to get Mr. Carnegie to intercede with a pub- 
lisher? Is the visitor trying to get next to Mr. 
Carnegie to hire away a prize butler? If he 
isn’t, then why the devil is he calling on Mr. 
Carnegie? It is utterly inconceivable, in the 
world of the Carnegie friendship, that one 
man should be friendly with another for the 
mere pleasure of enjoying a friendship. There 
is always a motive—there is inevitably a mo- 
tive couched in terms of economic advance. 

Mr. Carnegie gets primed so that he can de- 
fend himself against being influenced. Having 
instructed a whole nation in the art of influ- 
encing others, he is amazingly adept at resist- 
ing influence. 

The result is that the visit is a strange one, 


bordering on the weird. Conversation goes by 
devious paths, and as the words drop they are 
carefully weighed and measured for hidden 
meanings. ““He’s building up to it,” Mr. Car- 
negie will say to himself when his visitor 
makes a pleasant remark. “The old buzzard 
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thinks I’ve come to make a touch,” the visitor 
thinks. “What a suspicious man he is—but it 
would be wonderful if he would just put in a 
word for me, and maybe let me use his name 
and, say, fifty thousand dollars of the money 
he can’t possibly use. I'll try some of his own 
tricks on him... .” 

And so it goes. 

A man simply can’t endure such a life. It 
isn’t fair for a man in his old age to be thus 
shut away from the world, to be condemned 
to loneliness when he revealed to a whole na- 
tion how to be friendly. 

So I have worked out a solution, one by 
which Mr. Carnegie might enjoy his old age 
as much as other people with a few million 
dollars seem to enjoy their old age. First he 
must go underground—he must simply dis- 
appear for a year or so. Then he must show up 
under an assumed name, under a good, run- 
of-the-mill name such as Bill Jones. He there- 
upon sets out to live a normal life—one in 
which he might enjoy some casual, nonpreda- 
tory, non-Carnegie friendships, just as do most 
other human beings. 

To achieve that noble objective, he must 
screen the people he meets, the prospective 
friends. He must ask each man, “Have you 
read a book entitled How to Win Friends and 
Influence People, by aman named Dale Car- 
negie?”’ 

If the prospective friend has not read the 
book, then he is worthy of further effort. If 


he has read it and says something on the order 
of “Sure. The old boy really said a mouthful— 
I've gotten five advances since reading him,” 


then Mr. Carnegie must drop the man in- 
stantly and never speak to him again. But if 
Mr. Carnegie gets an answer along this line: 
“Yes, I read it. Cleverest piece of satire I’ve 
run into in years”—when he hears that, then 
he should throw restraint to the wind and 
drape both arms around the neck of the pros- 
pective friend. He’s found something rare. 
He’s found somebody who might help lighten 
the dreadful load of years as they crowd upon 
each other, demanding their toll with the same 
avaricious insistence as the Carnegie Friends 
of old. 

I am happy the thought came to me. For I 
have worried about Mr. Carnegie. In fact, I 
have worried quite a bit about those millions of 
disciples of his. They do not bother me per- 
sonally—I learned years ago to defend myself 
against them. But as they grow older, they, 
just like Mr. Carnegie, are going to be faced 
with the inevitable problem. When they pass 
their peak and begin seeking some kind of 
warm, sympathetic human understanding to 
fill the void left by the death of the drive to 
advance, they will be as suspicious, and as 
lonesome, as Mr. Carnegie. 

I don’t know exactly what I can do for 
them. Millions of people can’t suddenly go un- 
derground and emerge with new names. There 
would be too much confusion. I guess they'll 
just have to go on to the bitter end without 
any friends. 

But as for Mr. Carnegie—well, I’m happy 
to have done him a little service. And, of 
course, it would be nice if he'd sort of repay 
me by putting in a good word... 
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The Old West 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE XI 


its harness horses or mules. The cow ponies 
had to get along on grass. 

Stretched under the bottom of most wagons 
was a rawhide hammock into which the wran- 
gler put spare wood for fuel. Where there was 
no wood at hand, it carried buffalo chips or 
cow chips, which the punchers called prairie 
coal. This hammock was called the cooney, 
from the Spanish cuna, or cradle. Some called 
it the "possum belly. Occasionally, when not 
needed for storing fuel, it was put to other 
use. “It was a splendid place,” said G. E. 
Lemmon, “for a small person to crawl into on 
a stormy night when all hands were not re- 
quired with the herd—which was seldom. I 
have many times crawled into the cooney and 
come out dry and warm the next morning.” 

The cook, whose art Ramon Adams will de- 
scribe in more detail in his forthcoming book, 
“Come an’ Get It,” was wakened by his alarm 
clock ahead of the others. He tried to have 


meals ready on time. If, in a big outfit, he 
needed help, he called on the wrangler. Besides 
bringing in fuel, the wrangler could grind 
coffee, keep the water barrel filled, and help 
with the dishes. 


When breakfast was ready, the cook yelled, 
“Roll out! Come an’ get it! Come a-runnin’!” 
Or a more imaginative one might call out: 


Bacon in the pan, 
Coffee in the pot! 

Get up and get it— 
Get it while it’s hot! 


The trail afforded less variety in fare than 
did the ranch. Pancakes usually were out of 
the question in a big trail outfit, while eggs and 
fresh vegetables were served only on those rare 
occasions when the men could swap a calf or 
a shoulder of beef to some nester. 

Always there was hot coffee—hot and 
strong. “I have yet to see a cowboy who isn’t 
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a coffee drinker,” observed Bill Poage, who 
went up the trail in 1874. The cook put plenty 
of Arbuckle’s in the pot and boiled it for half 
an hour. Some called it six-shooter coffee. It 
was so strong, they said, that it would float a 
pistol. Almost always it was taken without 
sugar and without any of the condensed milk 
that the cook might have in a can. 

The breakfast that the coffee washed down 
might include bacon or salt pork, sourdough 
biscuits, and some sort of dried fruit such as 
prunes, raisins, or apples. The sourdough bis- 
cuits came with almost every meal. They were 
the main test of a cook’s ability. Heavy or 
doughy “‘sinkers” might get the cook a reputa- 
tion as a “belly cheater.” Light, fluffy ones 
would draw appreciative murmurs and calls 
for more. 

The sourdoughs were made without yeast. 
At the start of the drive, the cook mixed batter 
in a keg or jar and let it ferment a day or two. 
Then, each day, he took out some of the batter, 
added soda and lard, and worked it into dough. 
When he did this, he put into the jar more 
flour, salt, and water. Thus the fermenting 
continued all through the drive. The biscuits 
were baked in 4 Dutch oven set over coals and 
with other coals piled on its lid. Some trail 
hands boasted that their cook made sourdoughs 
so light that, unless he mixed in blueberries or 
raisins, the mosquitoes and gnats would carry 
them off. 

The noon meal, although called dinner, was 
usually light. Its preparation and content de- 
pended largely on the time the cook had after 
reaching the nooning site. Supper was the big 
meal for the meat-eating cowboys. There al- 
ways was plenty of beef. Whenever the supply 
in the wagon ran low, it was easy for the men 
to kill another steer or heifer. Often they 
would rope a stray from some other herd and 
thus avoid killing one of their own. If not, 
they picked a young one with poor markings 
or one that had been giving trouble on the 
trail. The killing was done at some distance 
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from the herd, since the smell of blood excited 
the longhorns. The meat was hung overnight 
to cool, then wrapped in slickers and placed in 
the wagon. 

For a day or two after each killing, the 
trail hands would feast on son-of-a-gun stew. 
It had everything in it, some said, except the 
horns, hide, and hoofs. It was a mixture of 
tongue, liver, heart, and other small parts that 
needed to be cooked promptly where there was 
no refrigeration. Although some cooks made 
the stew in water, others used only the juices 
of the meat. It was made from beef alone, ex- 
cept for salt and pepper and, in some cases, an 
onion or a pinch of chili powder. 

With the stew out of the way, the men 
settled down to roasts and steaks, especially 
the latter. The cook cut the steaks in gen- 
erous slabs, covered them with flour, and 
cooked them in sizzling suet in his Dutch oven. 
Just before they were done, he added salt. 
Often he served potatoes and onions with the 
roasts. Dried beans, after being soaked over- 
night, frequently were cooked over a slow 
fire, with pieces of dry salt pork for seasoning. 
Most cowmen liked the beans, which some 
called Pecos strawberries. Occasionally a wagon 
had a keg of mixed~-pickles. Canned tomatoes, 
often used between meals to quench thirst, 
sometimes appeared as a dessert. A more com- 
mon dessert was molasses, called lick, which 
the trail men sopped up with their sourdough 
biscuits. On rare occasions the cook baked pies, 
usually with raisins or dried apples. 

Dennis Collins told of the time when he 
and a fellow puncher, out with a mixed herd, 
had a hankering for custard pie. The cook, 
who had some turkey eggs that had been found 
the day before, told the cowboys they would 
have to get the milk. 


Bill and I chose a cow that seemed to have 
more milk than her calf required. Bill roped 
her, threw her, and hog-tied her. I held her 
down while he was endeavoring to separate her 
from her milk. With much labor and some pro- 
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tests against her restlessness, he extracted about 
a pint. I proudly gave it to the cook, but he 
informed me that it was not enough for a pie. 
It took wrangling with two more of those 
restless creatures to persuade them to favor us 


with some of their milk, but we succeeded. 
When the herd was delayed in the Indian 


country, some of the men might bring the 
cook fish, venison, or wild turkey to vary the 
diet. At other times the trail hands, although 
usually “hungry enough to eat a saddle blan- 
ket” and not choosey about food, might find 
the fare monotonous and complain in song: 


Oh, it’s bacon and beans ’most every day— 
I'd as soon be eatin’ prairie hay. 


At meals on the trail, the men, often leaving 
their hats on, helped themselves to food and 
coffee. Then, with legs crossed, they sat on 
the prairie and ate their fill. When through, 
they dropped their tin plates, cups, and cutlery 
in the dishpan or tub, the “wreck pan.” If 
they didn’t like the food, they seldom dared 
complain within hearing of the cook. But, after 
a hard day in the saddle, almost any grub was 
likely to taste good. Most of the trail men 
preferred the rough cow-camp fare to that of 
town restaurants, whose “wasp-nest” bread 
they rated a poor substitute for fluffy sour- 
dough biscuits. 


Reviews of Books 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE XV 


juxtaposition of the phrase “The great God 
absolute!” (italics mine) with “our divine 
equality.” 

Turn to chapter xxxiii in Moby-Dick, “The 
Specksynder.” After referring to Ahab’s hav- 
ing “masked himself” behind the “forms and 
usages of the sea” so that “through those 
forms” that “certain sultanism of his brain 
. . . became incarnate in an irresistible dictator- 
ship” (italics mine), Melville speaks in general 
terms, pointing out that “external arts and 
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entrenchments” aid “God’s true princes of the 
Empire” in keeping aloof from “the world’s 
hustings,” keep them superior to “the dead 
level of the mass,” and even, “in some royal in- 
stances,” give potency to “idiot imbecility.” 
He concludes: 


But when, as in the case of Nicholas the 
Czar, the ringed crown of geographical empire 
encircles an imperial brain; then, the plebeian 
herds crouch abased before the tremendous cen- 
tralization. Nor, will the tragic dramatist who 
would depict mortal indomitableness in its full- 
est sweep and direct swing, ever forget a hint, 
incidentally so important in his art, as the one 
now alluded to. 


Remember, now, Melville had written a few 
chapters earlier that “were the coming narra- 
tive to reveal... the complete abasement” of 
Starbuck, 


scarce might I have the heart to write it; but 
it is a thing most sorrowful, nay shocking, to 
expose the fall of valor in the soul.... Nor 
can piety itself, at such a shameful sight, com- 
pletely stifle her upbraidings against the per- 
mitting stars. But this august dignity I treat 
of, is not the dignity of kings and robes. . . . 


Remember, also, that in a later chapter Ahab 
cries: 


If man will strike, strike through the mask! 
How can the prisoner reach outside except by 
thrusting through the wall? To me, the white 
whale is that wall....He tasks me; he heaps 
me; I see in him outrageous strength, with an 
inscrutable malice sinewing it. That inscruta- 
ble thing is chiefly what I hate. ... Talk not 
to me of blasphemy, man; I'd strike the sun 
if it insulted me. 


Then, remembering all that, read the para- 
graph following the passage in which it is 
claimed that dictatorship over the abased mass 
is possible through external arts: 

But Ahab, my Captain [italics mine], still 
moves before me...a poor old whale-hunter 
... all outward majestical trappings and hous- 


ings are denied me. Oh, Ahab! what shall be 
grand in thee, it must needs be plucked at from 
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the skies, and dived for in the deep, and fea- 
tured in the unbodied air! 


Who is the hero, then, whose “‘mortal in- 
domitableness” Melville means to show by 
means of the tragic drama—if not Ahab (the 
hunter)? And whose empire is such that 
“plebeian herds crouch abased before the tre- 
mendous centralization”’—if not God (the 
hunted ) ? 

Then, putting “dictatorship” and “mass” or 
“plebeian herds” together, might we not arrive 
at “mob-dictator” or “Moby-Dick”? 

If Moby-Dick is God, and if Melville is in- 
tent upon “glorifying Ahab’s declaration of 
independence from .. . God,” as Professor 
Thompson puts it, it is not surprising that we 
read in Moby-Dick: “...to have one’s hands 
among the unspeakable foundations, ribs, and 
very pelvis of the world; this is a fearful thing. 
What am I that I should essay to hook the nose 
of this Leviathan! The awful tauntings in Job 
might well appal me.” 

Well, Professor Thompson has put his hands 
among the unspeakable foundations of Mel- 
ville’s masterpiece and has spoken with author- 
ity. His book will light the fires of discovery 
in the readers of Moby-Dick—their being hell- 


fires only makes the conflagration more excit- 


ing. lan McGreal 


CRITIC ON LEAVE 
The Desert Year 


BY JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
William Sloane Associates, New York $3.75 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH is not the first writer 
to be ushered into eloquence by the contrast 
between a land of cloud and snow and one of 
sun and sand. There’s somewhere in the now 
neglected works of Heine a lovely little lyric 
in which a “lonely pine tree,” standing on “a 
hill of snow” dreams of a tender palm tree in 
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a far-off southern land, “longing towards his 
longing, from burning sun and sand.” 

Violence of change between successive sea- 
sons in the author’s homeland contrasted with 
the imperceptible merging or gentle blending 
of one desert-season with another, sharpens this 
observer’s perceptive faculties. The contrasts 
of wet and dry, of hot and cold, of desert 
stinginess in southern Arizona with the wild 
ecstasy of leaf and flower in luxuriant New 
England—climatic differences, in short—pro- 
vide the framework, or rather the background 
against which minor resultant differentiations 
in multitude appear throughout the pages of 
this book. They inspire penetrating observa- 
tions which direct the reader’s attention to 
miraculous adaptations in form and function 
by which Life, both animal and vegetable, not 
only survives, but thrives—indeed, is even 
happy year in and year out in this desiccated 
region of “burning sun and sand.” 

The locale of this book is made-to-order for 
a literary artist-critic on fifteen months sab- 
batical leave, for he knows that the principle 
of contrast is the rodt-pfinciple largely, if not 
solely, responsible for the very existence of art 
of any sort, primitive or sophisticated. He 
sees, for instance, the broad, light-hungry 
leaves of the New England forest become 
transformed into thorns arming the desert 
shrubs, while the trunks of stunted trees, 
driven to desperation, and green with too 
much sun, assume, as if with intelligence, the 
photosynthetic function here ignored by the 
plant’s monstrously distorted foliage. Tadpoles 
become frogs able to make a kind of frog- 
music in an environment so hot and dry that 
a Yankee frog’s skin would crisp up in it like 
a baked potato. Great, bulbous plants store 
water from occasional showers against the 
parching drouth their action seems to foretell. 
Thus, this impact of the unfamiliar jars the 
author’s faith, if he ever had any, in the 
mechanistic theory now well established in cer- 
tain scientific circles. Along with Bergson, 
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Maeterlinck, and other nature-philosophers, he 
hypothesizes an Intelligence “behind the veil,” 
which uses creatively the mechanics of physics 
and the reactions of chemistry. He treats sci- 
ence with great respect, but he just can’t go 
the whole way with the mechanists. 

Professionally a teacher of literature, and 
naturally of an inquisitive turn of mind, Mr. 
Krutch is not done with a fact of nature when 
he has adequately and beautifully described it. 
The emotional impact of the observation often 
supervenes, takes over, and is responsible for 
some of the finest passages in this work. More- 
over, the practice of his profession has fixed 
upon him the habit of playing with ideas. Hav- 
ing flushed one, he won’t leave it alone, so 
the reader need not expect to find The Desert 
Year hammock-reading for a summer vacation, 
as one mistaken reviewer too hastily catalogued 
it. It’s far too stimulating for that. Also, the 
format suggests that the publisher had this 
very vacation market in mind: wide margins; 
generously leaded lines; large, clear type; and, 
by the scales, light enough for a reclining idler 
on a sun-porch to hold up before his eyes. At 
first I tried to take it lying down but soon 
found I couldn’t. 

The book has the restraint, even the poetic 
polishing, of intense emotion “remembered 
in tranquillity.” But I doubt if any alert reader 
at all susceptible to literary appeal can read, 
say, the concluding pages of “In Search of 
Autumn,” and maintain unimpaired the vaca- 
tion-mood of “how pleasant it is to have noth- 
ing—not a blessed thing—to do.” The theme 
here is the infinity of time and of time’s inevit- 
able associate in human thinking, space—con- 
cretely the theme is Macbeth’s “tomorrow and 
tomorrow and tomorrow,” Whitman’s “To 


Think of Time,” Omar’s 


A Moment’s Halt—a momentary taste 
Of Being from the Well amid the Waste— 


Out, out, brief candle! 
Like W. H. Hudson, our author speculates 
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continuously and with somewhat the same pas- 
sionate intensity as does the elder naturalist, 
who declared that it was only by speculation 
that he was able to save his own soul. Every 
so often in The Desert Year we find free rein 
given to this soul-saving activity; and under 
the spell of its tightly restrained but poetic 
prose, this soul-saving becomes infectious. At 
any rate, the reader becomes conscious of his 
own soul, which is the first step in the direc- 
tion of saving it. 

One chapter opens with a few contempla- 
tive pages of strictly popular astronomy in 
which Scorpio and Orion figure, then veers off 
via bullbats to the behavior of real bats. He 
remembers seeing these creatures spiraling out 
of Carlsbad Cavern, an amazing phenomenon 
described in an earlier chapter. They always 
spiral counterclockwise. Why? Now for the 
speculation. 

If it’s the rotation of the earth that gives 
them the counterclockwise spiral, as some sug- 
gest, do they come out of their caves clockwise 
in the Southern Hemisphere? Here begins an 
interrogation and the taking of depositions of 
people who ought to know. They don’t. How- 
ever, our investigator stumbles on a scientist 
who has made a special study of “Coriolis Ef- 
fect”—my first intimation, by the way, that 
such a term existed. The compilers of my un- 
abridged dictionary had never heard of it, 
either. This “Coriolis Effect’”’ causes the west- 
ern banks of streams flowing north-south “to 
be higher and less shelving than the eastern 
ones.” He finds, also, a collector of bats who 
assures him that a bat shot dead in midair 
spirals clockwise to the ground. 

Now if you are not interested in why bats 
spiral out of Carlsbad Cavern counterclock- 
wise, and why one suddenly dead in the air 
reverses the order of his spiraling, don’t waste 
your time trying to read this book, for it is of 
such facts and speculations, interspersed with 
philosophic contemplation, an occasional anec- 
dotal divertisement, humor here and there of 
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an unhilarious sort, a sprinkling of aphoristic 
phrases—of such is this record all compact. 

Furthermore, I find occasional pages be- 
jeweled with apt literary allusions and short 
quotes, garnered evidently by a connoisseur 
much traveled in those realms of gold. 

This, on second thought, suggests another 
market. There is a class of people uninterested 
in the spiraling of bats who will like this book 
on account solely of its literary background. 
The lover of literature per se will forgive the 
author’s curious preoccupation with how desert 
frogs stay alive and manage to propagate, with 
the hoarded water-supply of various species of 
cactus and yucca, his heterodoxy in re the 
mechanistic interpretation of the universe, his 
neo-Malthusianism, his confab with Canopus, 
his concern with the “phenomena of conver- 
gence,” and so on and so on. He will forgive it 
all because he will love the style. 


Roy Bedichek 


TEXAS PRINTS IN NEW SERIES 
12 from Texas: A Portfolio of 
Lithographs 

FOREWORD BY JERRY BYWATERS - 


Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 
$5.00 


THE $.M.U. PRESS has begun its Southwest Ar- 
tists Series in beautiful style. Twelve from 
Texas, a portfolio of lithographs by Texas ar- 
tists, is publication number one. 


These dozen lithographic reproductions rep- 
resent some of the leading artists of the state. 
Read the names: Bowling, Brown, Dozier, Eis- 
enlohr, Hogue, Judd, Lester, Mauzey, Schi- 
wetz, Spellman, Spruce, and Stell. Mostly 
landscapes, they are varied in subject, content, 


and technique, and constitute an admirable se- 
lection of the excellent work being done in 
this region. Reproduced by photo-mechanical 
offset lithography, they are in most instances 
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-xceedingly faithful to the original lithograph 
and are approximately actual size. In short, 
they are really “‘suitable for framing.” 

Jerry Bywaters, director of the Dallas Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, who edited and designed the 
portfolio, has written a short foreword giving 
some valuable background information on the 
development of lithography in the region. 

This publication represents a high mark in 
typographical design and printing; it is a 
pleasure to see something so well done in all 
its various aspects. 

Future portfolios will present artists of the 
region in other media of printmaking includ- 
ing etching, aquatint, and serigraph. 


Fd Bearden 


WOMAN OF LETTERS 
Emily Dickinson 
BY RICHARD CHASE 


William Sloane Associates, New York $4.00 


THE APPEARANCE of three books on Emil; 
Dickinson in as many months does not testif) 
to a Dickinson “revival” like those of Fitz- 


gerald and James, but rather to a steadily 
increasing recognition “that she stands, per- 
haps with Whitman, at the top of the Amer- 
ican achievement in poetry, and that she is 
the greatest of women poets.” This ranking is 
accorded her by Richard Chase, as it is by 
your reviewer. Mr. Chase’s book, however, is 
no hymn of praise. It is written out of the 
belief that, of the fifteen hundred poems or 
so which Emily wrote, only about fifty “can 
claim a kinship with the best of English lyric 
verse,” that “no great poet has written so 
much bad verse as Emily Dickinson,” and that 
“the more we are determined to discover a 
beautiful success in every poem she wrote, the 
less likely we are to have any clear conception 
of her mind and work.” Mr. Chase’s book at- 
tempts a critical assessment. 
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The latest volume in the “American Men 
of Letters” series, this book is equally com- 
pounded of biography and criticism. The 
criticism is the more valuable. In the face of 
George F. Whicher’s previous excellent biog- 
raphy, Mr. Chase has not successfully solved 
the problem of whether simply to condense 
and re-present this material or to assume 
knowledge of it on the part of his reader. 

The critical parts of the book present a 
thorough analysis of the general presupposi- 
tions about life and poetry out of which Emily 
Dickinson’s poems grew. Mr. Chase is espe- 
cially successful in showing the debts which 
Emily owed to the Puritan tradition and the 
respects in which she revolted from that tradi- 
tion under the influence of nineteenth-centur) 
Romanticism and Transcendentalism. He 
shows how Emily retained Puritan notions of 
“status” and grace; kept the Puritan distinc- 
tion between nature, man, and God; but was 
completely free of the Puritan preoccupation 
with sin. The value of this critical analysis is 
blurred, but not lowered, by a critical and 
philosophical jargon which makes too much of 
Emily’s “rococo” style and which produces 
sentences like “The ecstatic notation of per- 
sonal existence could often become a vague 
aspiration of mind toward Gnostic ineffabili- 
ties.” 

In the consideration of specific poems there 
is a tendency toward overinterpretation which 
reads a poem like “The wind tapped like a 
tired man”’ as being about ‘‘consciousness” and 
which finds references to death almost every- 
where. Correspondingly there is an undervalu- 
ation of the descriptive nature poems, which 
Mr. Chase considers merely “decorative” and 
“rococo.” 

Mr. Chase’s book is a valuable contribution 
to our understanding of Emily Dickinson’s 
poetry, but it is not written with a distinc- 
tion to match the distinction of its subject. 


Laurence Perrine 
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ADAMS’ POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Jobn Adams and the Prophets 
of Progress 
BY ZOLTAN HARASZTI 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge — $5.00 


OF THE FOUR leading philosopher-statesmen of 
the early Republic—Jefferson, Madison, Ham- 
ilton, and Adams—John Adams has been least 
known, least liked. Jefferson has been cherished 
as a symbol of the American democratic faith, 
Madison admired as the “Father of the Consti- 
tution,” and Hamilton respected for his real- 
istic grasp of the economic forces that indi- 
cated the future development of the new na- 
tion. Adams alone has been claimed by no po- 
litical party, invoked in no great cause, rarely 
quoted, and never apotheosized for the pur- 
poses of American folk hero-worship. Yet Ver- 
non Parrington, whose own liberal predilec- 
tions led him to class the conservative New 
Englander with the famous English Tory, Dr. 
Johnson, considered him the most notable po- 
litical thinker, with the possible exception of 
Calhoun, among American statesmen; the late 
Harold Laski deemed him “the greatest polit- 
ical thinker whom America has yet produced”; 
and the violently anti-usurocratic poet Ezra 
Pound, for reasons best known to himself, 
called him the “Father of the Nation.” Never- 
theless he is seldom read today, his definitive 
biography still remains to be written, and his 
political thought, except for Correa Walsh’s 
brilliant analysis, thirty-seven years ago, in 
The Political Science of John Adams, has never 
received extensive treatment by students of 
American intellectual history. Zoltan Haraszti, 
Keeper of Rare Books and Editor of Publica- 
tions at the Boston Public Library, is there- 
fore to be commended for calling our attention 
again to this unjustly neglected figure in the 
history of American thought in his excellent 
volume, Jo/n Adams and the Prophets of 


Progress. 
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While it is doubtful whether Haraszti’s pre- 
sentation of Adams’ reactions to the ideas of 
the leading philosophes of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury Enlightenment will make “fascinating 
reading for anyone,” as the publishers claim on 
the book jacket, yet for one interested in doing 
any primary thinking about the Enlightenment 
world-view, still so important for Western, and 
particularly American thought, this collection 
of marginal comments by Adams in the pages 
of the Great Books of his age will unquestion- 
ably make stimulating reading. After brief in- 
troductory chapters on the second President's 
lack of popularity, his library, and his politi- 
cal philosophy, Haraszti gets down to the main 
business at hand: Adams’ notes, presented with 
excerpts from the passages he was commenting 
upon, on his readings and rereadings in Boling- 
broke, Rousseau, Frederick the Great, d’Alem- 
bert, Mably, Turgot, Mary Wollstonecraft, 
Condorcet, d’Hauterive, Priestley, and several 
other less familiar writers. As one follows Ad- 
ams’ arguments with the philosophes—earnest, 
witty, at times angry—he will doubtless reg- 
ister his own dissents to Adams’ dissents, add 
marginalia of his own to Adams’ marginalia. 
But he will not fail to be impressed with Ad- 
ams’ tough-mindedness, dogged honesty, and 
determination to probe to the very roots of 


the “divine science,” as he called political phil- 


osophy, in his efforts to formulate the system 
of government offering the best hope to man- 
kind. 

Actually, Adams thought well of the phi- 
losophes. The eighteenth century, he told Jef- 
ferson, “notwithstanding all its errors and 
vices, has been, of all that are past, the most 
honorable to human nature.’ He also shared 
their generous aspirations for the future: “The 
way to improve society and reform the world,” 
he wrote after a passage in Turgot, “is to en- 
lighten men, spread knowledge, and convince 
the multitude that they have, or may have, 


sense, knowledge, and virtue.” But farther 
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than this he could not go. Moderately pessimis- 
tic, he simply could not bring himself to ac- 
cept the view of the philosophes that human 
nature was fundamentally good, and that once 
the unenlightened feudalistic institutions of 
the past had been replaced by a simple form of 
representative government, liberty, equality, 
and fraternity would flourish, unhampered, in- 
definitely into the future. For Adams, human 
beings were selfish, contentious, economically 
aggressive by nature; furthermore, inequality 
in birth, wealth, and talents, not equality, was 
the natural law of society. From this it fol- 
lowed that the social order—even that of the 
noble savages described by that “eloquent cox- 
comb,” Rousseau—will always divide itself in- 
to classes, continually engaged in the struggle 
for power. To refuse to face these facts, as the 
philosophes did with their visionary dream of 
human perfectibility, will, and in fact, as the 
French Revolution demonstrated, did, lead to 
anarchy, bloodshed, terror, and finally dictator- 
ship. The solution, in Adams’ opinion, lay in 
devising a “mixed” government, representing 
rival interests in society, in which, by an elab- 
orate system of checks and balances, the selfish- 
ness of one group would be neutralized by the 
countervailing power of other groups. In other 
words, as he told Mary Wollstonecraft: recog- 
nize the factor of human selfishness and pre- 
pare “bridles” for it. Only in this way could 
human passions be directed into peaceful, con- 
structive channels; only in this way could the 
extremes of anarchy and tyranny be avoided. 

It is easy enough to point out the errors and 
miscalculations in Adams’ own specific recom- 
mendations. In his own day, the British Consti- 
tution, the model for his “mixed”’ government 
of aristocratic and democratic elements, was 
already beginning its gradual evolution toward 
legislative supremacy in one house—the “‘uni- 
cameral” system which he thought so danger- 
ous. And in the United States, the distinction 


between an aristocratic Senate and a demo- 
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cratic House of Representatives has long since 
ceased to be a reality. But Adams’ main point 
—that it is both impractical and dangerous to 
draw up systems of national (and, one may 
add, international) government without tak- 
ing human frailties and the existence of power 
factors in human affairs into account—is as 
pertinent today as it was in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His basic insight, though expressed in 
terms of eighteenth-century notions of aristo- 
cratic republicanism, is not unlike that of our 
own Reinhold Niebuhr: ‘“Man’s capacity for 
justice makes democracy possible; but man’s 
inclination to injustice makes democracy nec- 


essary.” Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


DELTA’S FAMILY CLIMATE 
This Crooked Way 


BY ELIZABETH SPENCER 
Dodd, Mead, New York $3.00 


ELIZABETH SPENCER'S first novel, Fire in the 
Morning, mentioned briefly the sociai rise of 
Amos Anderson Dudley; now Miss Spencer 
writes of his spiritual fall and rebirth, spanning 
his fifty-five years of sins and gains. Amos 
came from a farm in the Mississippi hills’ Yo- 
cona. His essential trouble began in 1900, in 
a stormy August during camp meeting. He 
was sixteen when suddenly he felt the demands 
of religion and love, and Amos could not re- 
concile the new feelings: religion debased love, 
and love fled all dogmas. 

Or so he thought. Defying both orders, he 
soon left home and sought blinded refuge along 
a winding way which, closed in middle age, 
seemed no more than a cycle, a circle rather 
than a direction. This Crooked Way is obsessed 
chiefly with his tussles for mammon and his 
insensitivity to the lives he destroys or even 
enriches. Always he veers between ideals of 
love and spirituality, always struggling to stay 
beyond either state, while the only saving 
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course was aimed at acquiring the world’s 
goods, 

Rebellion leads him down to the Delta coun- 
try. There his ambition, hitherto strong but 
directionless, is aimed when he sees Ary Mor- 
gan and she sees him; the quest is on. Ary’s 
people were established, had long owned their 
plantation. Circumstances could not contain 
Amos. He forged through the Delta wilderness 
honestly but selfishly; he does not hesitate 
to dismiss his mistress, Thelma the “witch 
woman,” or make any attempt to restore the 
loyalty Ary had given him, though both had 
made the land his own. When he faces Ary 
once more, she accepts him, plausibly enough 
because she, also, was a fugitive in a way 
scarcely less secret. 

Where Amos is vigorous and acquisitive, 
Ary is reconciled and tardy in making herself 
available to life. Certainly she lacks her hus- 
tand’s humanity, yet she is the first to awaken. 
Technically she is the most believable char- 
acter in This Crooked Way, and virtually the 
only in-the-moment action is to be found in 
her section, her viewpoint, as the other four— 
including the last, Amos’—tend to blur Amos 
Dudley's significance. Too often he ambles 
unfeelingly, without animation in the minds 
of the other tellers. 

Only through Ary does the narrative be- 
come unusual, a good step above the skill found 
elsewhere. She is the book’s conscience. 

It is typical for Ary to explain: “We long 
for the dazzling moment and when it does 
not come we throw ourselves tooth and nail 
at the sordid things not worth the time.” Once 
she waited a while and in an attempt to join 
desperation and sensibility she married Amos 
as the first independence from a family tradi- 
tion. Slowly then, by degrees well ordered, 
Ary’s wait becomes a static wake, all as her 
husband prospers, and as their children are 
born and die and leave home altogether. Ary 
is an Eliza to the hounds of defeatism inherent 
in the heat and slow motion of the Delta fam- 
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ily climate, one destined to continue in unrest 
and genteel decay in the unwritten grandchil- 
dren of Miss Spencer’s characters. Presumably 
Ary’s final action promises to reform and put 
hope in the future; just as Amos sheds his con- 
fusion. This is less believable. 

By the last pages, Amos surveys his life’s 
damages and sighs in easy simplicity: “I got 
tangled up with God.” Somehow this under- 
statement is meant to summarize and magnify 
a struggle which was murky and unevenly 
noted. His redemption is casual and, in view 
of the preceding drama, anticlimactic. 

With her second novel, Miss Spencer’s aim 
seems less successful, though This Crooked 
Way is by no means unrewarding. Her scope 
is wider and her approach is laden with details; 
sometimes these very details seem so unspon- 
taneous as to block growing characterizations 
in the reader’s retentiveness. Her first novel 
was more linear, as it was dramatic more often; 
but the recent drama is even more true, if less 
abundant. Often Elizabeth Spencer summons 
a stream of lucid and forceful language, as 
welcome as a summer storm but lasting no 
longer; impact is lessened by the scattering ef- 
fect of five viewpoints. Possibly a single one 
might have brought a more binding union of 
purpose and its extended vision. 


Walter Schmucker, Jr. 


CONFEDERATE LOGISTICS 


Ploughshares into Swords 
BY FRANK E, VANDIVER 
University of Texas Press, Austin $5.00 


THE FIGHTING MEN of the original AEF had 
an impertinent ditty. Its sarcastic burden re- 
flected their battle thinking: “Mother, take in 
your service flag. Your son’s in the SOS.”” The 
fighting man has a sort of scorn for those who 
are not facing the bullets. But when the bul- 
lets run out, he has hard words for the supply 
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section. Somehow in his inconsistency he never 
connects up his thinking. Next to never does 
he realize that few wars have ever been won 
at the front by the bravest of the brave. 

Wars are won by the Service of Supply. The 
real meaning of Bedford Forrest’s “‘fustest with 
the mostest” is not the most men but the most 
effective weapons. Lazare Carnot never fired a 
shot, but he was the miracle of the French 
Revolution. They called him “the organizer 
of victory.” The ragged Continentals in ac- 
tion in our own Revolution were kept in action 
by men like Franklin and Morris abroad, using 
all the wiles of diplomacy, persuasion, and 
overextended credit to get ships, men, and 
supplies from nations interested in beating 
England to her knees. 

The Confederacy did not win its four-year 
battle. That was not in the cards. An almost 
purely agricultural economy could not stand 
out against an industrial one. Every field vic- 
tory of the gray armies was a defeat in terms 
of always irreplaceable men and of eventually 
irreplaceable munitions. The remarkable fact 
about the Confederacy was not that it did not 
win but that it lasted so long. That it did was 
due to the remarkable figure of the South’s own 
Lazare Carnot in the sober person of Yankee- 
born Josiah Gorgas. The Chief Ordnance Of- 
ficer of the Confederacy was, if not the organ- 
izer of victory, the foundation of prolonged 
resistance. The story of the munitions supply 
of the C.S.A. is the authentic miracle of mili- 
tary history. 

In Ploughshares into Swords Josiah Gorgas 
and Confederate ordnance have found their 
historian. (An amazing historian, by the way, 
as the author is all of twenty-five today, with 
two sound books behind him, one a study of the 
Confederate blockade runners developed from 
his near-decade of research on Gorgas while 
completing his education toward his doctorate. 
Subtract 10 from 25 and you find perhaps the 
country’s most precocious historian. ) 

A West Point graduate ranking sixth in the 
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Class of 1840, Gorgas chose the Corps of Ord- 
nance. As a lieutenant he had charge of the 
depot at Vera Cruz with all of the hazards of 
supplying Scott’s march to Mexico City. Van- 
diver is right, of course, in finding that Gorgas 
learned valuable lessons; but the Confederacy 
owed much to the whole period between 1840 
and 1860 that brought the man into its service. 
The corps was small, its contacts intimate. 
Gorgas apparently was a touchy individual, 
quick to take offense where probably none was 
meant and obviously a letter-writing thorn in 
the side of even the Secretary of War. His im- 
mediate prewar service in the South furnished 
contacts. He was at outs with his superiors in 
1860. The Confederacy wanted him as ord- 
nance officer and offered him the post. So his- 
tory is made. Incidentally, Gorgas was one of 
twenty-seven Yankee-born men who served 
the C.S.A. with brigade rank or higher. 

Vandiver’s succinct and interesting account 
of the logistics of the Confederacy must be 
read to comprehend in full the difficulties, 
energies, and resources of the man. He had to 
develop to the full the slender industrial and 
transport resources of the South. He had to 
plan and from the capital bolster the magnifi- 
cent work of the agents abroad. The only other 
munitions source was the enemy, and this was 
used with every battle. All of this in the face 
of the usual politics and backbiting at civil 
and military headquarters and the constant 
complaints of fighting men who never know 
the problems at the rear. Here is a book that 
should be read by every army officer, for in 
war logistics are always with us. 

The book is necessarily the personal account 
of Gorgas, including his postwar career. He 
could not make a go of an iron works in the 
stricken South. He served as vice-chancellor of 
Sewanee until 1879, as president of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama until his death in 1883. 
The personal side of his life serves to help 
bring out the character of the man but most 
of the interest is centered in the four-year 
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period when he wrought wonders with noth- 
ing. 

The Gorgas name is more familiar nowadays 
through his son, William, whose medical serv- 
ice to the nation and army in the tropics was 
as notable as his father’s logistic contribution 
to the lost cause and won even wider acclaim. 
It is gratifying that the indefatigable Vandiver 
has summed up a permanent record for Josiah 
Gorgas, who was a genius in his own way and 
at the worst a symbol of what the never-say- 
die spirit can accomplish. 


William B. Ruggles 


OUR LITERARY HALF-CENTURY 
Fifty Years of American Drama 


BY ALAN S. DOWNER 


Achievement in American Poetry 
BY LOUISE BOGAN 


The Modern Novel in America 
BY FREDERICK J. HOFFMAN 
Regnery, Chicago $2.50, $2.50, $3.00 


NOW THAT we have passed the half-century 
mark it is fitting that we should have con- 
venient brief interpretations of the output 
during that time in American drama, poetry, 
and fiction. The series under review has the 
virtue of charting our course in retrospect at 
the same time that it suffers from the weak- 
ness of contemporaneous judgments. One has 
the feeling, too, that each of the essayists was 
uncomfortable over the restriction of space, 
trying to avoid dull enumeration, but without 
sufficient scope for vivacity. 

Alan Downer was handicapped by the fact 
that our drama has little to show of enduring 
worth. His book traces the gradual liberation 
of our plays from theatrical conventions of the 
nineteenth century as they approached realism 
and expressionism. Beginning with such an 
example of theatricalism as Madame Butterfly, 
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with its unreal situation and stereotyped 
characters, he proceeds to the artificially mov- 
ing Girl with the Green Eyes, and to the fac- 
titious realism of The Nigger and The Boss. 
Moody’s The Great Divide and Mitchell’s The 
New York Idea, along with Mackaye’s The 
Scarecrow, pass in rapid review on the way to 
greater realism in the plays of Eugene O'Neill, 
Sidney Howard, George Kelly, Lillian Hell- 
man, Clifford Odets, and Arthur Miller. What 
Mr. Downer has to say is apposite enough, but 
somehow one gets the impression he doesn’t 
relish picking dead bones. He resigns himself 
to the observation that Mourning Becomes 
Electra and Desire Under the Elms “together 
represent the highest moments of the Amer- 
ican drama.” In his discussion of folk drama 
the Southwest comes off better than sections 
with a less vigorous tradition of local color. 
The wisecrack is our chief contribution to 
comedy. The most obvious change in the half- 
century has been the rising cost of production. 

Louise Bogan does have a more rewarding 
subject than Downer, but her brief essay is 
marred by personal quirks. Her adoration of 
Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot leaves her little to 
say about Frost, Sandburg, Robinson, or even 
the posthumous importance of Emily Dickin- 
son. Stephen Vincent Benét is given a brush- 
off and Robinson Jeffers is dismissed in a sen- 
tence. The thirty pages of “selected poems” 
which round off the book are exceptionally 
unrepresentative. 

Professor Hoffman (who taught a few years 
ago at the University of Oklahoma) sees two 
principal motivations in the advance of the 
recent American novel: the technique of fic- 
tion imposed by Henry James, and the social 
relevance imposed mainly by the naturalists. 
One may quibble over Hoffman’s devoting an 
entire chapter to Gertrude Stein, despite her 
connection with Anderson and Hemingway. 
The disproportionate attention given to Fitz- 
gerald does not take into account the fact that 
the theme of bourgeois decadence is petty. 
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Quotations from various authors enliven the 
text, but one has the impression that they are 
not as central as, for example, in Harold Gar- 
diner’s Fifty Years of the Novel, despite that 
book’s sectarian approach. We may conclude 
with Hoffman’s remark about recent fiction. 
“No novel of the last ten years,” he says, “has 
succeeded quite so well as The Great Gatsby, 
The Sun Also Rises, The Sound and the Fury, 
or Absalom, Absalom! Nor have the best 
achievements of Henry James and Edith Whar- 
ton been equaled. But there is no doubt that 
all of these works, and many others, have pro- 
vided both example and challenge enough for 
the novelists of the immediate future.” 


Ernest E. Leisy 


SOUTH-OF-BORDER AVIFAUNA 
Mexican Birds: First Impressions 
BY GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 


University of Oklahoma Press, Norman 
$10.00 


SCIENTIFIC BIRDMEN of the United States are 
finding fresh fields and avifauna new across 
the border, the ornithologic quarterlies having 
an increasing ratio of matter about species of 
T atin lands. Next come the popular guides, the 
one under review being the first for Mexico, as 
far as I know. The author of the book, when he 
had just come of age, made contributions to a 
periodical titled The Odlogist, the editor of 
which wrote: “It is our prediction that in a 
few short years he will be at the front of 
American bird artists.” That was thirty-two 
years ago, and the editor, now deceased, was 
probably often proud of his prediction. In Sut- 
ton’s maturer life he published articles in the 
quarterlies about birds of the southwestern 
United States, as well as important separate 
papers about birds of Tarrant County, Texas, 
the Western Panhandle of Oklahoma, and 
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(jointly with another) Texas’ Big Bend coun- 
try. A few years ago two queer specimens col- 
lected in West Virginia, possibly hybrids, were 
given the vernacular name, “Sutton’s warbler.” 

The book’s index of bird names appears, up- 
on casual inspection, to be adequate. There is 
no formal bibliography, but literature is cited 
in the text. No map. The main part falls into 
(1) body, (2) illustration, (3) appendix, 
most advantageously described in inverse order. 

The appendix, pp. 187-257, mentions at the 

outset two guides to Mexican birds that are in 
preparation, and offers as “helpful” for “the 
present” an informal text, arranged in families, 
enumerating with English and scientific names 
the principal birds of Mexico that do not com- 
monly occur in the United States. For some 
species there are hints on identification. To a 
person having a good knowledge of birds in 
any quarter of the United States this text can 
be useful. To guess the family to which a 
strange bird belongs is sometimes difficult even 
for the expert, as appears at p. 61, but in a large 
percentage of cases an experienced observer 
will guess the family of any well-seen bird, and 
thereafter a reading of Sutton’s little text for 
that family will often help. Of the eighty-four 
families given, the following, and one or two 
others, are unknown in the United States, or 
barely enter: sun bitterns, thick-knees, parrots, 
potos, trogons, motmots, jacamars, puff-birds, 
toucans, woodcreepers, ovenbirds (Furnar- 
iidae), antbirds, cotingas, manakins, pepper- 
shrikes, shrike-vireos, honey creepers. For the 
remaining families, a person who has a good 
knowledge of the families in any portion of 
the United States will be glad to have this 
text in Mexico. 

Value for one’s money comes mainly from 
sixteen colored plates and sixty-five pen-and- 
ink drawings, or sketches. The colored plates 
are without scenery, most of them head or 
head-and-shoulders views, all of them valuable 
to the bird fraternity, because pictures of Mex- 
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ican birds are not abundant, and we are glad 
to have some to which we can turn. The pen- 
and-ink drawings arrest attention immediately. 
To say that they are good because they are 
lifelike would be true, but routine. There is 
more to it than that. Here, in bird art, is ap- 
plied the principle of so much by so little. With 
economy of line Sutton has produced a vigor 
probably at least equaling any earlier achieve- 
ment, and he has added a touch of new beauty 
to the craft of bird portrayal. Four of the spe- 
cies sketched are visitors to my dooryard, and 
others live near by. Counting all except some 
sketches of portions only of birds, there are il- 
lustrations of eighty-one species; twenty-eight 
of these have been recorded for Texas, as well 
as a couple more from other states. The rest are 
strictly Latin-American birds. 

The illustrations are distributed through the 
systematic treatment already described, and 
through pp. 3-186, a travelogue of a tour of 
somewhat over a month’s duration. The year 
seems to be unspecified, but internal evidence 
indicates 1938. This travelogue, every word of 
which I have read, is rather andante, but can 
be used to fill idle moments in Mexico. A few 
observations on habits are recorded, such as 
could be hoped for from a brief visit. Some por- 
tions are in the ornate style unknown to our 
earlier naturalists, but in vogue during the past 
generation. There are readers who will enjoy 
these portions. Portions that I liked included: 
individual birds of different species associating 
about a pool, p. 49; companionship of a kinglet 
and a vireo, p. 95; parrot habits, pp. 111-13; 
jay uproar about a hawk, p. 118; chachalaca, 
pp. 127-29; successful hunt for faisan real, 
pp. 162-67. Clues for identification scattered 
in this travelogue are useful, to the extent that 
they are cross-referenced from the systematic 
treatment; they make some of the travelogue 
pretty heavy going. The century plants, called 
by that name on p. 80, are called “agave” on 
p. 27, this being the scientific name derived 
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from Classic terms and now a semipopular 
English name, and are called “maguey” on 
p. 25, this being the Mexican name, used again 
on p. 105 for a sisal-producing species. 

Ten dollars will seem expensive to those 
familiar with United States guides to birds, 
especially because the present effort is merely 
the frail beginning of a guide; but books about 
Mexican birds will necessarily run to high fig- 
ures per copy, because the maximum possible 
sales will be only a small fraction of the quan- 
tity that can be sold of guides to birds of the 
United States. The mechanical aspects of the 
book—type, paper, binding—are a credit to 
one of our outstanding university presses. The 
user will unconsciously enjoy these mechanics, 
and will consciously benefit by and enjoy what 
pedagogy calls “visual” education. These pic- 
tures can be looked at again and again with 
pleasure and profit by all generations of the 
family. Even in the absence of a bird hobby, 
persons of artistic taste will find something in 
the pen-and-ink drawings. 

Emerson Stringham 


SOUTH WITHOUT SLOGANS 

Origins of the New South, 1877-1913 
BY C. VANN WOODWARD 

Louisiana State University Press and The Little- 


field Fund for Southern History of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Baton Rouge $6.50 


NO REGION in the nation has been the victim 
of so much misinformation as has the South 
since the end of Reconstruction. C. Vann 
Woodward uses the term “New South,” he 
assures us, without any “slogan-like connota- 
tions,” to designate the eleven former Confed- 
erate states together with Kentucky and Okla- 
homa after it became a state. This region has 
been neglected by the national historians for 
the period covered in this study. They have 
given more or less detailed treatment of the 
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South during the tragic years of Reconstruc- 
tion, but seem to have assumed that from 
then on the South was simply another part of 
the nation, nearly enough like the other parts 
to need no special consideration. This volume 
shows on almost every page that the national 
historians were mistaken. 
The South has had its history cluttered with 
clichés, such as “poor whites,” the “solid 
South,” and “Bourbon,” which have been pro- 
ductive of much popular misunderstanding and 
prejudice. The first of the clichés which Wood- 
ward debunks is the term “solid South,” refer- 
ring toa system which is supposed to have come 
into existence at the close of the Civil War and 
to have continued down to our own time. This 
one-party system was assumed to have resulted 
from the merger of the southern Whigs and 
the Democrats as a consequence of the Recon- 
struction injustices. What really happened, 
however, as the author fully demonstrates, was 
the “marriage” of the Whigs and the Demo- 
crats. But it was not a merger. The Whig party 
was no more dead than is the bride who casts 
her lot with the man of her choice. In other 
words, the Whigs continued as the right wing 
of the southern Democrats and often acted 
independently and in opposition to the other 
wing. After 1877 the Whigs took over the 
leadership in the southern states, both politi- 
cally and economically; and it was this right- 
wing group, which Woodward calls the ‘‘Re- 
deemers,” who laid the foundations for the 
New South. What they did and how they did 
it has not been understood nor given adequate 
attention. And this is the principal task which 
Woodward has undertaken in Origins of the 
New South, 1877-1913. 
It is impossible to do full justice to this pen- 
etrating study in a review of ordinary length. 
All we can do here is some sampling. The chap- 
ter entitled “The Divided Mind of the New 
South” furnishes the explanation of the rash 
of Confederate flags one finds today waving at 
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every southern college and university athletic 
contest. “Along with the glittering vision of 
a new industrial South” there developed in the 
eighties a “nostalgic vision of the past.” One 
of the most significant inventions of the New 
South was the “Old South,” a South which 
never existed. Jefferson Davis, “hardly the 
most popular Confederate official,” was resur- 
rected from his plantation exile in 1886 to win 
a popularity he had never known before. The 
Confederate Veterans were organized in 1889 
and the Daughters of the Confederacy in 1895, 
and with these organizations the “Lost Cause” 
took on a semireligious character. Even in the 
North the “Lost Cause” became a popular 
theme in song and the theater, for southern 
romanticism was highly contagious. “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny,” for instance, was com- 
posed by a native Long Islander, a descendant 
of slaves. Henry James, the author thinks, 
comes nearest an explanation of the underly- 
ing reasons for this curious phenomenon: 


The collapse of the old order, the humiliation 
of defeat, the bereavement and bankruptcy in- 
volved, with its obscure miseries and tragedies, 
the social revolution the most unrecorded and 
unpredicted, in proportion to its magnitude, 
that ever was; so that this reversion of the 
starved spirit to the things of the heroic age, 
the four epic years, is a definite soothing salve. 


The author, an Arkansan, trained in the best 
traditions of modern historical scholarship, 
cannot be accused of writing patriotic history. 
His purpose is not to cause the South to think 
well of herself, but to tell unadorned and often 
distressing truth. He notes that during this 
period the South was one of the most violent 
communities in all Christendom. While the 
South was busily engaged in introducing a code 
of “shop-keeping decorum and sobriety,” it 
continued to adhere to a tradition of violence. 
Nor was this violence due to the Negro alone, 
for in several of the southern states white men 
killed and were killed more often than Negroes. 
Pistol toting was almost universal, and in Ala- 
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bama in 1881 the valuation of tools and farm- 
ing implements was less than that of guns, pis- 
tols, and dirks. The author’s descriptions of the 
brutality and degradation caused by the new 
criminal codes and the treatment of prisoners, 
white and black, under the convict lease sys- 
tem are almost unbelievable. 

The author’s account of the various methods 
used in the South to keep the Negro from vot- 
ing is found in the two chapters headed “The 
Mississippi Plan” and “The Alabama Compro- 
mise.” The net result of these various schemes 
was to disfranchise not only the vast majority 
of the Negroes but a large proportion of the 
whites. In South Carolina, for instance, the poll 
tax in 1896 got rid of practically all Negro 
voters and more than half the white, leaving 
the state in the control of a small minority of 
the normal voting population. Race relations 
in the South were at their lowest ebb from the 
latter nineties to the turn of the century. The 
following was the accepted credo of race rela- 
tions of that time, which the author states was 
both candid and accurate: 


1. Blood will tell. 2. The white must dominate. 
3. The Teutonic peoples stand for race purity. 
4. The Negro is inferior and will remain so. 
5. This is a white man’s country. 6. No social 
equality. 7. No political equality. 8. The white 
man as opposed to the colored man must al- 
ways have the benefit of the doubt. 9. In 
education let the Negro have the crumbs which 
fall from the white man’s table. 10. Confine 
Negro education to industrial education. 11. 
Let the South settle the Negro question. 12. 
Only Southerners understand the Negro ques- 
tion. 13. The status of peasantry is all the 
Negro can hope for if the races are to live to- 
gether in peace. 14. Let the lowest white man 
count for more than the highest Negro. 15. 
The above statements indicate the leadings of 
Providence. 


The transition of the slave system to the 
caste system caused—as everyone agrees—a 
grave deterioration in race relations, as was in- 
evitable. Under the slave system there was of 
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necessity a close relationship of the races. The 
two often shared in family life and attended 
the same church. Under the caste system the 
two races were divorced, and growing segre- 
gation resulted. It was a world of inexorable di- 
vision and inevitable tensions. The part played 
by Booker T. Washington in finding a modus 
vivendi for race relations in the South brought 
about a turning point in the sad story and 
made this talented Negro a figure of national 
importance, and has given him a permanent 
place in the history of this difficult time. 

What has taken place since 1913 in race re- 
lations constitutes a record of steady progress 
in better understanding and growing accord. 

Origins of the New South, 1877-1913, rep- 
resents historical research and historical writ- 
ing at its modern best. 

William W. Sweet 


DISPLAY OF AMERICAN PATTERN 


Society and Thought in Modern 
America: A Social and Intellectual 
History of the American People 
from 1865 

BY HARVEY WISH 

Longmans, Green, New York $6.50 


THOMAS JEFFERSON probably spoke for his 
generation of Virginians when he declared, “I 
view great cities as pestilential to the morals, 
the health, and the liberties of man.” Cer- 
tainly, as all know, in the early South the exist- 
ence of a flourishing plantation system and the 
dominance of a so-called “landocracy”’ retarded 
the normal development of towns and cities. 
On the other hand, as Lewis Mumford has 
cogently demonstrated, the culture of cities— 
the power of the Megaiopolis—has long deter- 
mined both the prosperity and the poverty of 
men here and abroad. It is this very condition 
of society that Jefferson feared, the growth of 
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excessive urbanization in modern America, 
which receives much critical attention in the 
second volume of Professor Harvey Wish’s 
series entitled Society and Thought in America. 
Continuing the same meticulous use of 
minutiae characterizing his first volume (a de- 
tailed study of the roots of American culture), 
Professor Wish in this sequel analyzes our 
highly developed urban civilization from the 
death of Lincoln to our present “cold war.” 
His twenty-four chapters, all liberally illus- 
trated with contemporary photographs, chron- 
icle the impact of industrialization, science, 
war, and other forces on various native regions 
and institutions, including the church, the 
schools, and the home. The country-to-city 
migration, the development of large scale en- 
terprises (even to mechanizing our farming), 
the spread of the social gospel and interdenomi- 
nationalism, the public health movement, new 
approaches to literature and kindred arts, and 
the increased power of the new class of business 
titans (Matthew Josephson’s modern “robber 
barons” )—these are but suggestive of myriad 
and complicated trends of American life de- 
scribed in the present history. All in all, we 
have herein a review of our social and cultural 
multiplicity long ago envisioned by Henry 
Adams in “The Dynamo-and the Virgin.” 
Considerable stress is placed on the post- 
bellum South (1876-1890), largely because of 
its great social change after the Civil War. Mr. 
Wish analyzes the southern mind through nu- 
merous portrayals of the several types of lead- 
ers determining the ways of the New South of 
commerce and industry. First, Governor Wade 
Hampton of South Carolina, preaching “Recon- 
ciliation, Retrenchment, and Reform,” headed 
certain conservative planters and local indus- 
trialists dubbed the “Bourbons” and the “‘Con- 
federate Brigadiers.”” Their drive for economy 
led to the infamous system of convict leasing 
and chain gangs. Such efforts, and others, by 
which the Bourbons tried to restrict the Negro 
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to a permanently inferior status aroused an- 
other southern group of a more liberal social 
outlook. Objective surveys are given of such 
representative liberals as George Washington 
Cable, Walter Hines Page, Joel Chandler Har- 
ris, William P. Trent (later professor of Eng- 
lish at Columbia), John Spencer Bassett of 
Trinity College (now Duke University), and 
Woodrow Wilson. A third group, rural radicals 
and demagogues, such as Benjamin F. Tillman 
of North Carolina and Tom Watson of Geor- 
gia, appeared in the nineties in opposition to 
the Bourbons. Lastly, there was the Negro, the 
forgotten man in the struggle for power. Espe- 
cially effective is Mr. Wish’s picture of Booker 
T. Washington, a symbol of Christian concilia- 
tion and high intelligence in an era of demago- 
guery and kindred political evils. 

In his treatment of our intellectual life—of 
the “march of ideas”—the author broadly sur- 
veys the new journalism, changes in the arts, 
the rise of literary realism and naturalism, Dar- 
winism, Pragmatism, and scientific determin- 
ism of William James’s time. Other chapters 
trace the spread of imperialism and the impact 
of pacifism during World War I. Still further 
effects of our business civilization are set forth 
in two chapters tracing the changes made in 
our culture by the passing of the old immigra- 
tion (with a large German and Scandinavian 
element) and the influx of new ethnic groups. 

Within the range of his two full volumes 
Professor Wish has recorded the numerous 
transformations in almost every phase of our 
national history from the seventeenth century 
to the complexities of the present crisis. A his- 
tory of this sort, in contrast to highly special- 
ized studies such as Fish’s The Rise of the 
Common Man, Nevins’ The Emergence of 
Modern America, and Schlesinger’s The Rise of 
the City, is valuable for its display of the va- 
riously designed details of “the great and 
spreading pattern” of the United States. 


Ima Honaker Herron 
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The JEFFERSON HOTEL . . . over- 
looking Ferris Plaza .. . offers 
you the comfort and pleasure of 
a smartly decorated interior . . . 
spacious rooms . . . and efficient 
service. Its central location places 
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transportation. When visiting 
Dallas . . . be sure to stay at the 
JEFFERSON. 
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ESSAYS AND REFLECTIONS 


BY DAVID LEFKOWITZ 


INTRODUCTION BY LEVI A. OLAN 
PREFACE BY UMPHREY LEE 


VOLUME of religious essays by a great spiritual leader—a man revered in both 
A Christian and Jewish circles. Here is help for daily living which goes far beyond 
the patent panaceas of popularly written self-help books. The more than twenty 
sermons embodying the spiritual remedies tried and tested over a half century of 
consecrated ministry can “bring back the divine light into the dark and dismal places 
of our troubled modern lives.” 


The author is Rabbi Emeritus of Temple Emanu-El in Dallas. He has beén a 
positive civilizing force in his community for many years and his weekly radio ser- 
mons were long enjoyed by thousands of listeners throughout the Southwest. 


$3.75 


At your bookstore 
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